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THE ARROW OF SU-SHEN 


SS 


{ In the life of Confucius it is written that 
on a certain hunting expedition, the falcon 
of the Prince was shot from ambush by an 
unseen enemy and fell fluttering at the 
Prince’s feet. 

{ Confucius advised the Prince to discover 
the source by examining the arrow. The 
nature and quality of the weapon would 
disclose the identity of the enemy, and the 
secret motive as well. 

{ The present atmosphere is full of flying 
rumors, the arrows of propagandists and 
secret enemies. 

{ They are invariably disguised in the 
dress of freedom and democracy. 

{ There is frequent difficulty in evaluating 
their true motive. 

{ It is more necessary than ever to ask the Confucian 
question: What cause will be hurt by this rumor? 

{ What will be the practical effect on affairs of the 
greatest moment to ourselves and our allies ? 

f Once these answers are plain, the hidden enemy 
is disclosed whether the rumor come from a vaga- 
bond of the street or some official in high place who 
places private interests above the common weal. 

{ There is a single source of such arrow - making 
rumors, whether they be but the careless repetitions 
of scandal mongers or of self - interest. 

q This is the moment above all for the American 
people to inquire into motives and to judge them by 


the effects —to ask whose is the falcon, and whose 
the arrow ? 
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““THE MEASURE OF A MAN” 


By THE EDITOR 
: HERE are two words from widely different sources 


that display the same meaning and philosophy. Pro- - 
tagoras, the Greek, in the Fifth Century B. C., and the un- 
known author of Revelation in the Second Century A.D., 
were in essential agreement. The one declared that man 
is the measure of all things; the other, attempting to mea- 
sure the coming City of God, asserted that its measure was 
“the measure of a man.” 

Our contemporary civilization, toxic with its own sweat, 
has become accustomed to overlooking the important stand- 
points thus voiced by the wisdom of the past. As a result 
we find ourselves engaged in a life and death struggle to 
recover and restore democratic principles to our common 
life. 

The conflict for democracy is no new thing in human 
history, for democracy has had to fight the various forces 
of autocracy, aristocracy, plutocracy, and hierarchy, which, 
each in turn, has assumed superior directing power and 
authority over the person. In the passing ages the battle 
has shifted from one center to another, but the issue has 
been the same, the rights of the person. In our own time 
the sentiment against the worth of the common man has 
grown paradoxically out of man’s own mastery of the 
forces of nature. Into the hands of the common yokel has 
been placed the control of natural powers so great, that the 
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man who directs them either for production or for destruc- 
tion appears but a pigmy — a victim of the machine he has 
created. The modern man is the prey of his machine in a 
very literal sense, unless morally and spiritually he is able 
to master himself. So far as materialism alone can carry 
him, this creator of great powers becomes the slave of that 
which he has created. 

There is only one path out of this dilemma, and that the 
path which man, conquering nature, seems least inclined to 
take. He must discover and pursue those qualities which 
make him superior to the material, those forces which dis- 
tinguish him as man. The measure of his contemplated 
world, his City of God, must become for him not the mea- 
sure of mechanical forces, as so many now think, not even 
of social combination and association, as so many others 
think, but the measure of a man, the sacred and inviolable 
person. 

Another age depreciated the person under the abstract 
term ‘‘Man,” and set over him in sublime hierarchy, the 
God of an absolute theology so remote that his presence was 
denied in the heart of man and he could break into the 
world of his own creation only by accident and miracle. 
The world of nature, being created, was looked upon as the 
work of the Devil. God himself was assumed as the victim 
of his own activity. Man could not be influenced through 
natural powers, but only by some un-natural occurrence. 
Out of this doctrine grew the strangle-hold of ecclesiastical 
authority which tended to rob him of his birth-right of 
judgment, of opinion, of free action. Now this outlook has 
been largely reversed without being bettered. God has been 
by many minds discarded as a worn-out concept and in his 
place as been substituted Science, capitalized, or by some, 
Man, who is the only God, dreaming of moral and spiritual 
functions that have no deeper sanctions than the thought 
of man himself, no real place in the world of nature. Under 
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these circumstances we would suggest that the need of the 
hour may be the re-discovery of the person; a recognition 
that his highest nature only is his truest nature; that this 
truest nature is also one with Nature and with Divinity 
itself; that “man is the measure of all things.” 


I, 
Our Divided Civilization 

The figure of the Roman god Janus would be a not alto- 
gether inappropriate symbol of the divided civilization of 
our time. The god was represented with two faces looking 
in opposite directions. There has been no time in human 
history when this contradiction has been more certainly 
true. Of all ages, ours is most moving about in worlds 
unrealized. We spout Democracy when we really mean 
autocracy, 2.e., rule by our class, our clique, or kind. Under 
the spell of a word, we muster schemes to keep in power 
“the right people,” or the tax-payers, or the military- 
minded, or the friends of labor, or the police. We talk 
“socialism” when our concept is one of the most detailed 
regimentation by compulsion for the benefit of a few. We 
speak of altruism, without dreaming of the moral and 
spiritual self-sacrifice which its realization entails. We 
are committed to great social hopes, but we shy at the only 
means, the spiritual, which can bring them into being. We 
vainly dream of forcing men into loyalty, by compelling 
them to salute the flag, or to repeat patriotic formulas in 
the same futile way that the men of another age thought to 
secure orthodoxy by compulsion. No more short-sighted 
effort to overthrow the Constitution, nor more subtle per- 
haps, has been made than in the carrying the flag-salute 
business to the Supreme Court. One of the anomalies of 
history has been our incapacity to learn from the past. Pro- 
fessing a break with form and tradition we have set up 
new ones which we seek to exalt in the place of the old. We 
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deny the miraculous, while we participate in the miracles 
of radio and television, fondly assuming that what we can 
use we can explain. We can scientifically tell what will 
happen but we are quite unable to tell why. In the mean- 
time we assess little credit to that woe-be-gone creature 
called a person, esteeming him the least of the physical 
universe. We look upon his highest power, the capacity to 
ereate moral values, by. which alone he is differentiated 
from the world of matter, as if this most important fact 
about him were negligible. Our prophets of materialism 
proclaim a new authority, the authority of science, as if 
science itself could receive authentication apart from the 
interpretation of man, and the new authority is “force” 
before which the person must bow down. Morals bow out, 
and the weak become the slaves of the strong, and the 
strong are those who, most scientifically advanced, can 
make the cleverest machines of destruction. We may scarce- 
ly realize it, but this new absolutism of science is but an 
echo, the mad child of an older religious absolutism, which 
forgot the inviolable nature of the person. Both types 
possess a common feature, contempt for the individual, and 
both exhibit a common cruelty, the unfailing complement 
of Totalitarianism. There is little profit if we should escape 
the one by falling into the other. 

The one hope of modern culture lies in the continuing 
spirit of democracy, but there are certain principles essen- 
tial to democracy which are not adequately considered, and 
which even in the present great crisis, we are not always 
willing to face. Even now we are possessed with fear 

“ ... to off-cast 
Our moorings from the habitable past 
And venture chartless on the sea 
Of storm-engendering liberty.” 
The all-essential principle of democracy is that which was 
taught us by the Greeks but in nobler measure by Judaeo- 
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Christianity herself: the intrinsic worth and sacredness of 
the person as the foundation of all social organization. This 
unassailable truth has never yet been fully accepted by the 
democracies. Yet if any one fall upon it he shall be broken 
to pieces and upon whomsoever it shall fall shall be ground 
to powder. Democracy means the right of every man to the 
fullest opportunity for legitimate self-expression of which 
he is capable. Democracy is strong to the degree that this 
principle is realized. We all do lip-service to the principle 
however much we repudiate it in practice. We trust de- 
mocracy in ourselves, but fear it in the opposite party. 


Thus democracy presents all the anomalies and conflicts 
characteristic of life itself, for, founded in the life interests 
of persons, it lives only by progress, change. It must yield 
its present life to save its life for the future as inevitably 
as that the grain of wheat must die if it is not to perish 
eternally. We have here a law of nature just as impossible 
of abrogation as the law of gravitation. This is the su- 
preme law of life, little as we like to believe it. Inertias of 
human thinking and acting stand always in the way of 
democracy, for it represents life, a flying goal that recedes 
forever as we approach it. Democracy is not so much an 
achievement as it is a process, a way of life, a growing 
dream. No form of political or social organization can ren- 
der it forever secure because, unless it presses to the procur- 
ing of human self-realization with ever growing crescendo 
it drops down into the tyranny it would escape. To realize 
itself it must ever seem to be the enemy of the past. It is 
attended by progress, discovery, invention, according to the 
measure of men’s souls, meeting their needs on successively 
higher levels. This forms the greatness as well as the ap- 
parent weakness of Democracy. 


Thus we have, in the innate contradictions of our time 
a struggle to get away from those authoritarianisms that 
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bind the human spirit. It is essentially a war against the 
lag and inertia that in our day fears to strike out for new 
moral and spiritual objectives, trying to be satisfied with 
the lower material achievements and discoveries. The oppo- 
sition springs not only from the enemies of decency, but 
likewise from those who are physically so comfortable 
either of body or mind that they would maintain the status 
quo at any cost. It is a combat no less against the hair- 
brained schemes of doctrinaires who would erect against 
the person some single principle by which we must be ruled 
for the benefit of a class. If we read aright the signs of 
our times, we are coming to the parting of the ways, in 
which we cannot proceed without a great clarification of 
our concept of democracy. And of one thing we are more 
certain than of any other, this clarification cannot come 
without a new consideration of the person. 


Ly 
Contrasting Concepts 


Enlightenment on the present situation is to be had by 
a consideration of the historical process by which we have 
arrived at the present state of world affairs. Western 
society has its cultural roots in the Orient, which represents 
the older civilization and which for that reason has always 
exercised a restraining influence on Western democracy. 
Conflicts have arisen out of this divided allegiance to con- 
trasting concepts. By Oriental culture we mean specifically 
that which is represented in the dominant thought of India, 
and in the development of that thought both in East and 
West. 

This culture has primarily stood for form, a geometri- 
cal concept of life and society. Every kind of Western per- 
fectionism is somehow related to it. This concept is also at 
the base of totalitarianisms, political, social, philosophical, 
or ecclesiastical. If the social order, either here or here- 
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after, is pictured in terms of unchanging perfection, “the 
pattern laid up in heaven,” it becomes like a geometrical 
construction. If for instance the organization of heaven 
and earth should be seen under the popular symbol of the 
circle, made up of countless points representing individ- 
uals, it will appear that the individual is nothing except as 
he contributes to the perfection. Let one point wander from 
the perfect arc and it ceases to have any significance. There 
could be no room for individual enterprise or initiative. If 
I am an undistinguishable point in a circle and elect to 
move out I become at once an outcast. Crowded populations 
inevitably lend themselves to such a type of social organiza- 
tion, but its characteristic is that the institution, not the 
individual, is important. It may be that the concept grew 
in the Orient out of the increasingly crowded conditions 
which followed successive immigrations with no outlets into 
new territories. Forms became ever more firmly set, and 
events took on the configuration of predictable patterns. 
Thus may have arisen the cyclic theory of history. There 
appeared to be dominating cycles in human history which 
arose and fell with the studied regularity of the Binary 
Wheel with which the Buddhists captured Chinese imag- 
ination. Change came to be looked upon not only as impos- 
sible but as an illusion. This spell of form, authority, and 
changelessness influenced western thought through Plato, 
Plotinus, Spinoza, Hegel, Nietzsche, Marx, and Spengler. 
Western society was, however, strongly entrenched in a 
contrasting view of history. The western peoples were 
migrant, springing from nomadic tribes, pushing ever 
westward through centuries of changing and unsettled 
society. They looked forward toward a golden age to which 
it was assumed they were moving. Instead of the cyclic, 
they adopted the linear, theory of history. The better con- 
dition was to be found over the ranges, beyond the seas. 
This nomadic spirit ruled not only the Scythians and the 
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Mongols, but the Jews, who since the days in which Abra- 
ham moved out from Haran to find a country, have been 
the world’s greatest travellers. These men left the past 
behind them. There was no returning cycle of circum- 
stances that could deter them from the dream of changed 
and bettered conditions. Even the line of history, like that 
of mathematics, was made up of an infinite number of 
points. These points represented individuals, but if they 
chose to step out of the contemplated line they carried the 
line with them. It might be a crooked line, there was no 
inherent necessity for its straightness as in the case of the 
circle. This arithmetical progress emphasized, not the total 
form, but rather the place and importance of the individual 
in progress. None could be omitted. Each was important 
to the whole. On this principle was founded not only west- 
ern democracy, but western science as well. It was the 
progress of arithmetic as against the fixedness of geome- 
try; induction against deduction; change as against the 
status quo; sovereignty within the individual as against 
authoritarianism; democracy against totalitarianism. 


III. 
The Person — Basis of Democracy 


These two concepts are still at war among us. We are 
now engaged in lethal conflict to determine which shall 
dominate the future. They represent unescapable alterna- 
tives. Organized society can hover only momentarily be- 
tween them. It is either totalitarianism or democracy. As 
the world grows smaller, its problems more complex, one or 
the other alternative becomes more necessary. As the 
nation was seen by Lincoln to be incapable of existing half 
slave and half free, so the present time indicates to us the 
alternative. One cannot envisage its speedy and complete 
settlement because of the nature of the issues involved, 
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which have essentially to do with the moral and spiritual 
maturity of man. 

The recent advances in the development of scientific 
concepts bring unexpected emphasis to this fact. New dis- 
coveries along the line of the theory of relativity put new 
emphasis upon the person who looks out upon a world, the 
reality of which accords with a frame of reference of his 
own choosing. Modern physics is disclosing the meaning of 
the ancient Protagoras, “Man is the measure of all things.” 
Reality is coming to be seen as a personal interpretation of 
phenomena, which interpretation itself depends upon the 
nature of man. The suggestion inevitably forces itself upon 
us, that to change the nature of man would mean to change 
the nature of his world. Meaning itself is but the substance 
of his reactions. The discovery of “the Principle of Uncer- 
tainty” has disrupted the old static assurances of physical 
causation and left many a physicist gasping for intellectual 
breath. One such I know, in high place, who refuses to 
affirm either the reality of the atom or of his own existence, 
yet he thinks to cling to materialism. The concept of 
the atom as force or activity has dissolved the materialistic 
concept into illusion and nothingness. The movement of 
modern thought, both in science and philosophy, is toward 
a new appreciation of the person — his worth — his valid- 
ity — his reality. Against the growing momentum of these 
concepts, the older authoritarian and totalitarian types of 
thought begin to look as outmoded as the snows of yester- 
year, however boastfully and grandly their protagonists 
may continue to talk. 

It is just not in the nature of things to be able to crowd 
the hatched bird back into his shell again, or to re-imprison 
the butterfly in the spent cocoon. Benevolent assimilation 
is no longer good politics, as Norway, Yugo-Slavia, Greece, 
and Denmark attest. It is increasingly apparent that, for 
the good of the head of the column, it will be necessary to 
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bring up the stragglers in the rear. In a world grown so 
small it is no longer possible to tolerate morally backward 
peoples, whether they dress themselves in the sheep’s cloth- 
ing of modern science, religion, or philosophy, to cover an 
inherent barbarism, or whether through no will of their 
‘own, they have been left out of the common reckoning, and 
dwell in the kraals of Africa. 


IV. 
The Way Out 


The most important question of the hour is perhaps 
this: is there any way out of the present situation that 
does not involve dropping into the totalitarianism we hope 
to escape? Force, violence, unquestioning obedience, are 
the powers on which the totalitarian state has built itself. 
Can we meet this impact in any other way than by force, 
violence, and unquestioning obedience? The dilemma pre- 
sented is the tragedy of this hour in human history. The 
way we answer it will determine whether the future society 
shall be totalitarian or democratic. There seems to be no 
doubt that to save ourselves from succumbing to totalitar- 
ianism we shall have to use force, violence, and unques- 
tioning obedience. At this point the mental powers of many 
seem to fail in discrimination. They say there is no differ- 
ence, once democracy is compelled to such resort to force, 
no difference between it and totalitarianism. But the differ- 
ence is vaster than appears to the superficial mind. Regi- 
mentation on the part of democracy can be self-regimenta- 
tion. Self-regimentation is the heart and soul of freedom. 
The basis of democracy lies in the self restraining person; 
the self-restraint of its individual citizens. In a state in 
which men have respect for the law because it is in line with 
the common good, and in which they give themselves for 
this good, and only in such a state, political freedom be- 
comes possible. It is the self-restraint of our citizens which 
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has made sufficient the small size of our standing army, 
and limited the extent of our police force. Once this self- 
restraint is cast off there is no hope outside of a dictator- 
ship. 

It must then become clear how closely the future of any 
democracy depends, not only upon the morality of its citi- 
zens, but even more upon the presence of religious convic- 
tions which lead to sacrifice for the common good. Why 
religion, do you say? Because a temporary camaraderie 
may be established among criminal gangs. But such com- 
binations have this weakness: continued loyalty depends 
upon continued success, the proper division of loot by men 
who have no respect for proper division. War soon breaks 
the temporary amalgam. If any social partnership is to be 
permanent it must rest on the highest motives, such as can 
command the admiration, the emotions, the souls of men, 
such motives as are worth dying for. These motives cannot 
be had outside of the realities of religion. 


Obviously, our use of the term religion here does not 
accord with the meaning most commonly associated with 
the term, such as church membership, profession, or creed. 
When any man is willing to lose his life for righteousness’ 
sake, he is essentially religious. No greater love can any 
man have than to lay down his life for his friends. On the 
other hand when he seeks to save his life by putting per- 
sonal interests above righteousness, or the common good, he 
is essentially irreligious. This is the real, though often un- 
recognized, principle in both Judaism and Christianity, and 
likewise, in some degree present in every religion. This 
principle provides a standing-ground of mutual cooperation 
among all men of good-will. 

But what is essentially the religious element upon which 
alone democracy can be established? It is the conviction of 
the intrinsic value and worth to society of every person. 
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Christianity has made this principle a religious one. On it 
are based the inalienable human rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Every man forms a link in the 
continuous chain of human rights. If one is denied his 
place, the whole structure is weakened. That the social 
structure may be strong, the state must afford each full op- 
portunity for self-development and self-expression, his 
rightful place in the Great Society. Of all social and politi- 
cal organizations, democracy can least brook the presence 
of any submerged classes. 

It seems evident then, that the Protagorean dictum of 
“Man the measure of all things,” and the prophetic in- 
sight that the measure of the Good Society is the ‘““measure 
of a man,” reaches the heart of our present problem. In the 
acceptance or rejection of this dictum lies the culmination 
of the western struggle for democracy. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PERSONALISM IN 
CONSTRUCTIVE THOUGHT 
By PAUL R. HELSEL 


HEN one undertakes to discover the beginnings 
of Personalism in constructive, Western thought, 
it is necessary to look deeply into the earlier strata of Greek 
ideas. However, as soon as this statement is made, it should 
be followed quickly by another which modifies it with ex- 
planatory reservations. The fact is that among the Greeks, 
there is no possibility of discovering Personalism in the 
form of a determinate system. For example, the Greek 
language generally lacks appropriate forms for denoting 
this systematic conception. Before Plato, philosophers did 
not even employ a pronoun as a substantive, as we in Eng- 
lish speak of “the I” or in German “Das Ich.” In Plato 
even this usage is rare, and in Aristotle the situation is not 
improved. In the Nicomachean Ethics there is a single 
statement (IX, 8:1168b 33f), known to me, susceptible of 
the interpretation of “person.” Also, notwithstanding St. 
Augustine’s treatment of the problem of the self, the theo- 
logical discussions of the Church Fathers and the dialec- 
tical investigations of Boethius regarding the definition of 
the word, person, there was no systematic view of a philoso- 
phy known as Personalism. This, in fact, did not arise until 
the nineteenth century, following the lead of such thinkers 
as Schleiermacher, Lotze, Renouvier, and Bowne. 
Naturally, then, the inquiry must be faced: if Person- 
alism arose as late as the nineteenth century, how may the 
statement be substantiated that for its beginnings one must 
“look deeply into the earlier strata of Greek ideas?” The 
answer to this question opens up the whole problem of inter- 
pretation of historical philosophy, and exposes to view both 
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the nature and meaning of what Personalism is, and of 
what the earliest thinkers had in mind as they were formu- 
lating their ideas concerning the nature of existence. The 
prospect of disclosing the beginnings of Personalism in 
early constructive thought lies in making clear the view 
concerning such nature and meaning. 

Treatments of Personalism in the past may be criticised 
on two counts: first, some have ignored historical philoso- 
phy. Cases have existed where leading personalists have 
appeared neutral towards, or hostile to, the history of phi- 
losophy. Although the metaphysical presuppositions of 
such personalists may appear acceptable, their systems of 
thought seem to be isolated, “cut off as with a hatchet.”” In 
philosophic circles this method of treatment has given the 
impression that Personalism is provincial and sectarian. 
Second, other proponents of Personalism have sought, per- 
haps unconsciously, to graft the personalistic bud into the 
stock of traditional philosophy at some likely point of inser- 
tion. But this will seem illegitimate when it is recalled that 
the major historical tradition of Western philosophy has 
germinated largely from an impersonalistic root. This fact 
is vital, and no hope should be entertained for the pro- 
ductivity of the personalistic principle nourished by that 
of impersonalism. The task, therefore, must be approached 
differently. Stupendous as the undertaking may appear, 
the history of philosophy should be written around a differ- 
ent principle from that which has obtained in the modern 
era. Students of philosophy might well learn a lesson from 
the shift that has taken place in the writing of history. Up 
until a generation ago the recording of history was organ- 
ized around the formal principle of chronology. But with 
the rise of social science, a shift occurred. Today the his- 
torians’ primary interest is people —their customs, con- 
nections and struggles. No one, however, has undertaken 
to write a history of philosophy about people (i.e., about the 
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self, or person). John Burnet credits Heracleitus with 
such a point of view where he says “it would seem that 
Heracleitus himself explained the world by man rather 
than man by the world.’”* And this expression contains the 
contention of this essay. Instead of interpreting man in 
terms of the world, that is, in terms of the objects in the 
external physical order, with its supposedly independent 
and autonomous forces, is it not possible to follow the lead 
of Heracleitus and to interpret the world in terms of man, 
that is, in terms of intelligent activity which is the source 
of all interpretation and value? In the examination of 
these two contrasted points of view, the beginnings of 
Personalism in Western reflection will appear. 

Let us examine, first, the view that interprets the 
universe in terms of the objective world. Its vogue has 
been wide-spread and its presuppositions have been allowed 
with too little investigation. 

Going back to the fountain of historical philosophy, 
one finds a word, or term, whose interpretation appears 
decisive. That word is dvo.s, from which our English word, 
physics, has been derived. But it should be stoutly protested 
that dicis as employed by the ancients, and physics with 
its modern connotations, are not synonymous. Around the 
meaning of dvc.s scholarly debate has waged, particularly 
since, according to Professor Lovejoy, John Burnet a gen- 
eration ago, first insisted “emphatically upon the import- 
ance of a correct understanding of the word as the prime 
precondition to any sound interpretation of the earliest 
Greek philosophy and science.” Francis Macdonald Corn- 
ford, also, makes the interpretation of dios equally pivotal 
for the bearings of any further philosophical speculation, 
where he contends that “it is the differences of opinion as 
to what these properties [7.¢., those attributed to physis] 


1Tohn Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, (3rd Edition), p. 151. “ 
eae O. eenay, “The Meaning of Physis in the Greek Physiologers,” The Philo- 


sophical Review, XVIII, No. 4 (July, 1909), p. 369. 
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imply that give rise to the main divergencies between the 
various philosophic schools.’ 

The interpretation of the use of dvs by early philoso- 
phers turns upon the acceptance of its definition, which is 
in dispute. In employing the word, did early thinkers in- 
tend the idea of a permanent characteristic and unchanging 
substratum, or did they mean a coming into being, a 
growth? Professor John Dewey states the alternative 
definitions in this way: dvous 


... has a primary double sense . . . [it] means 
whatever is born with the thing, and hence be- 
longs originally to its own being instead of being 
acquired or superadded. ... [It] is the sum total 
of forces which make it up.’ 


Professor Cornford names these two views, “the static and 
the dynamic.’” 

Now it is evident that early thinkers did not specify and 
contrast these two meanings of ¢dvcus in the formal fashion 
we have just stated, but that they employed dvous in a holo- 
phrastic sense in which it was possible for different mean- 
ings to exist in solution. As such, divcis could stand for a 
family of ideas, such as substratum, life, power, soul, 
value, God.’ The introduction of restrictions upon the 
meaning of ¢vois as employed by early thinkers, to one 
specific, if not technical, use was made by Aristotle some 


three hundred years after the rise of philosophy. In modern - 


terminology we would say that Aristotle “froze” so com- 
pletely the definition of dvcvs in what he interpreted to be 
its original, philosophic use to a single meaning that there- 
after it has not been emancipated from the confines of his 
dictum. After distinguishing between what he believed to 
be four kinds of cause: material, formal, efficient and final, 
‘Jahn Dewey, "Natorey ‘Daldwine Diners af Hebe bbiceat Peaeeemae 
* Cornford, of. cit., p. 73. 
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a situation unknown before his day, Aristotle referred the 
work of the earliest thinkers to the kind of cause which he 
deemed appropriate, the material cause. In this Aristotle 
was confronted by two hazards: first, how might he justify 
discarding other meanings of dvcrs until only one remained, 
and secondly, by what ear-mark was he to select among the 
meanings, the one he wished to retain. Aristotle’s opinion 
about the use of ¢ivous by the earliest thinkers is as follows: 


Of the first philosophers, then, most thought 
the principles which were of the nature of matter 
were the only principles of all things . . . they 
think nothing is either generated or destroyed... 
because the substratum... remains. ... they say 
nothing else comes to be or ceases to be; for there 
must be some entity — either one or more than 
one —from which things came to be, it being 
conserved. ... From these facts one might think 
that the only cause is so-called material cause.’ 


Concerning the lasting influence of Aristotle’s inter- 
pretation of dvous as he supposed it was used by the earliest 
philosophers, I am inclined to the view of Professor Corn- 
ford where he says: “The modern historians, though aware 
of Aristotle’s unhistorical methods, generally accept the 
emphasis thus thrown on the ‘material’ properties of physis, 
as a continuous and homogeneous stuff, filling space.” 

It seems that down to Kant particularly, with few ex- 
ceptions, thinkers began their reflections by positing ob- 
jective, space-filling stuff. But unless one slurs over such 
gaps as those between non-life and life, non-sensation and 
sensation, non-self-consciousness and_self-consciousness, 
and accepts the view that everything has evolved from 
particles of lifeless, inert matter, it would seem that Aris- 
totle’s interpretation of the earliest thinkers by shutting 
them up to a material cause, such as water and air, of all 
that exists, and that the perpetuation of this view, in prin- 


" Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1; 3:983b 6ff. 
® Cornford, op. cit., p. 128. 
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ciple, through modern philosophy, is partial to the facts 
and inadequate for accounting for the totality of existence. 
This view dominates too many of our text books in the 
history of philosophy. The personalistic view may be 
scorned as religious, as an easy solution for second-rate 
minds, or as a nest of paradoxes. Personalism is a sporadic 
off-shoot which may enjoy a period of brilliance, but the 
very process of its florescence consumes its being! 

Unless, therefore, the personalistic view can be shown 
to be integral to philosophy at its source; unless its prin- 
ciples can be discerned within the original philosophic solu- 
tions proposed; unless the ideas of the earliest thinkers 
were in some measure akin to elements discoverable within 
the qualities of person, or self; unless the fact can be 
brought to consciousness that the one pole of the objective 
world non-exists without its productive counter-pole, the 
subjective world, then Personalism stands upon insecure 
footing and may deserve, to some degree, the reproach of 
being provincial and sectarian. But when the sources are 
examined, divorced from the atmosphere of meaning which 
Aristotle cast about them, there seem to exist early Greek 
traditions, thought forms and points of view akin to prin- 
ciples which at a later date were incorporated within the 
system of thought which has come to be known as Person- 
alism. We now turn to this interpretation of the source ~ 
material. 

The alternative to the static view which we have just 
discussed, we shall call the dynamic. Instead of conceiving 
of ultimate existence to be stuff of some kind, corporeal or 
incorporeal, the dynamic view holds that ultimate reality 
is change, life, growth. Something akin to the dynamic 
view to which non-mechanical movement is related, is 
essential to any consistent cosmic interpretation. In fact 
if one attempts to escape movement or change of some 
kind, refuge must be taken in an order outside of that of 
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space and time. Also, if such an order exists, it cannot be 
held to be the sole reality. It would omit the space-time 
realm including life as we experience it. In other words, 
therefore, something similar to what we call the dynamic 
principle is a sine qua non of cosmic interpretation. 

If one passes by Aristotle and goes back to the sources, 
a stage of thinking is discoverable which we call the hylo- 
zoistic. Aristotle was aware of this and describes it as fol- 
lows: ‘the opinion that the elements have soul in them 
seems to have arisen from the doctrine that a whole must 
be homogeneous with its parts.”” Rather, therefore, than 
conceiving of the Milesians, for example, as employing one, - 
material element as the universal, primary principle of all 
things, it should be understood that the so-called material 
elements which they specified were only a portion of other 
elements which they employed also as conveyors of a pri- 
mary principle or agency. In addition to this primary prin- 
ciple or agency being represented by materialistic symbols, 
the conception of décrs included also non-materialistic sym- 
bols such as soul, life, growth, God, as is demonstrated 
by such investigators as Plato,” Heidel,” Cornford,” Mc- 
Clure,” Veazie* and others. 

Granting, then, that what we call the dynamic prin- 
ciple was included within the views of the earliest thinkers, 
the prerequisite of Personalism in the beginnings of philo- 
sophic speculation is at hand. But this prerequisite consti- 
tutes only one among other requirements essential to the 
personalistic view. However, without something akin to 
the dynamic principle historical personalistic investigation 


® Aristotle, De Anima, I, 5: 411a 16f. 

© Plato, Laws, 892c. ; oe ‘ heat ses 

uw. A. Heidel, “A Study of the Conception o ature Among the Pre-Socratics, 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XLV, No. 4. 

2 Cornford, op. cit., pp. 124-143. 
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would be frustrated at the source. It serves as a vehicle 
of appropriate qualities and characteristics. To state the 
matter explicitly, therefore, one may say that in the inter- 
pretation of vous as life, growth, a dynamic principle, we 
have discovered one personalistic element in early Greek 
philosophy. Let us then proceed to the second. 

The first philosophic thinker, Thales, employed, in prin- 
ciple, the thought method that, at a later time, comprised 
the central insight of personalistic interpretation. No 
claim is made here that Thales grasped in consciousness the 
method which he used in abstraction from the thought event 
of his opinion, but this means that the scope of his judgment 
included qualities of which he was not aware. As Heidel 
says: “it is the rule that the clear enunciation of principles 
follows, often tardily, the tacit application of them.”” 
Thales observed a multitude of objects about him, stones, 
earth, air, fire, etc., a manifold of particularity. But among 
the variety he conceived, also, the notion of one originating 
element which water symbolized to him. This act of thought 
planted him, even if unwittingly, at the center of the philo- 
sophic problem: that of the relation between the one and 
the many. As Professor Ellis observes: 


... historically, philosophy began with the recog- 
nition of this antithesis, for it is the beginning of 
philosophy in the profounder sense, that it is the 
primal concept, the foundation, of all philosophic 
thought. .. . To the modern mind it is perhaps a 
more intelligent way of putting it to say that the 
Milesians were looking for Identity in differ- 
ence. 


Only a suitable quality of a non-mechanical, dynamic 
principle is capable of introducing unity into diversity. 
Now unity, contrasted with chaos, implies order, and order, 
aside from the indefensible probability of resulting 
from chance, is the manifestation of something capable 


* Heidel, op. cit., p. 89. 
* William Ellis, The Idea of the Soul, p. 35. 
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of effecting order. Also, since such resulting orderli- 
ness is intelligible, it appears that intelligibility evidences 
intelligence. Heracleitus explained this intelligent agency 
in terms of the Adyos. Everything, he says, comes into being 
kata oyov, “according to the dAdyos.”" In Heracleitus’ 
opinion, Adyos was eternal, and constituted the cosmic fit- 
ness of things or what we describe by the word, law. Change 
and process, symbolized by fire, were stabilized by a ddyos 
frame of reference, thereby rendering the cosmos harmon- 
ious, permanent and united. 

A third personalistic characteristic, and one contrib- 
uting to the solution of the identity-difference problem, 
was introduced by Anaxagoras. To pass from the many to 
the one or from the one to the many, or better still to grasp 
unity in diversity, requires an agency with the quality 
enabling it to rise superior to itself and to relate itself to 
something beyond itself. This quality we call transcend- 
ence. Without transcendence, selfhood is impossible, where- 
as with transcendence self-consciousness becomes fact. 
Anaxagoras grasped something of the nature of transcen- 
dence in his conception that Nods was not only mixed with 
all things but, that it was, also, separate from all things. 
His description of Nous is as follows: Nods “set in order 
(Suexdopnoe) all things that were to be, and all things that 
were and are not now and all things that are,” an activity 
permitted only to an agency characterized with transcen- 
dence. 

A fourth quality necessary to the personalistic system 
is what we call freedom. Personalism does not distinguish 
between determinism and freedom in an exclusive fashion. 
On the other hand it incorporates both determinism and 
freedom within its view of a personalistic world. Anax- 
agoras supplies what amounts to freedom also in his con- 


Hermann Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 12B 1. 
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ception of Nous. According to Anaxagoras, Nods exercised 
dominion over the material world, but it itself was self- 
ruled. 

Let us now review the conceptions which we have dis- 
covered among certain early Greek thinkers which may 
properly be called seeds of personalistic thought. If we 
accept the definition of self, or person, as employed com- 
monly today by personalistic expositors of reality, that a 
self, or person, is a self-conscious, self-directive activity, 
I think that, in principle, these characteristics are discov- 
erable at the fountain head of philosophic speculation. The 
dynamic principle included in the meaning of ¢voxs is ac- 
tivity of a non-mechanistic sort. Growth necessitates an 
activity which is more than addition, growth implies the 
process of becoming.” Also, transcendence is essential to 
self-consciousness. The conception of discrete, individual 
parts within a mechanistic pattern, contains no agency to 
transform themselves from parts into organic wholes, or 
from events into consciousness of the events. Finally, free- 
dom is indispensible for the achievement of self-hood, or 
personality. Creativity and values are conditioned upon the 
existence of selves free to determine their appropriate 
destinies under self-imposed restraint. 

In closing we wish to repeat Werner Jaeger’s general- 
izations about the beginnings of Personalism in Western, 
constructive thought, where he says: 

The world-wide historical importance of the 
Greeks as educators was derived from a new 
awareness of the position of the individual in the 
community ... the Greek ideal was the modern 
one of individualistic freedom. . . . Greek history 
appears to be the beginning of a new conception 


of the value of the individual. . . . Historically it 
must be admitted that, since at the summit of 


» Clarence Shute, The Psychology of Aristotle, Chapter II, “The Growth of the Organ- 
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their philosophical development the Greeks form- 
ulated and tried to solve the problem of the indi- 
vidual’s place in the community, the history of 
personality in Europe must start with them.” 


* Werner Jaeger, Paideia, XIX. 
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PERSONALISM IN ORIENTAL THOUGHT 


By WILBUR LONG 

T is a commonplace in our philosophy of history that 
human culture is self-bisected in Oriental and Occi- 
dental halves, and that these are mutually exclusive and 
antithetical in character. Recently Professor Flewelling, 
in his challenging volume, Survival of Western Culture, 
has proposed that these diverse outlooks upon life and the 
world can be understood most adequately as massive ex- 
pressions of the opposing standpoints of impersonalism 
and personalism. That this suggestion is essentially sound 
and illuminating, I think, will be commonly agreed. It is 
equally true, and in this Professor Flewelling fully concurs, 
that such generalizations are valid only as sweeping trends 
that disregard the exception. Thus there is considerable 
impersonalistic thought in Western history; and what I 
wish to show briefly is that Asia possesses in her great 
classical teachers and schools a considerable treasure of 

personalistic doctrine. 


Unfortunately the limitations of space prevent more 
than the barest sketch of the argument. Of such person- 
alistic tendencies as the Egyptian cult of the dead, with its 
at least theoretical recognition of the moral value in the 
self, and the similar personalistic hints in the epilogue of 
the great Code of Hammurabi, nothing more here can be 
said. It would indeed be almost sufficient to point out what 
every one knows, that Asia is the home of all of the great 
religions, and that, with one exception they have been 
personalistic in their view of man and the Absolute; while 
even in the peculiar instance of Buddhism, what was orig- 
inally a non-religious and scientific method of surmounting 
the inherently tragic character of life, became a religion 
only when the common instinct of man forced upon its 
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original positivism varying degrees of the concept of per- 
sonality. The Bactrian spiritual dualism of Zarathustra, 
the dynamic monotheism of Isrel, and, later, of Islam 
(whose philosophical personalism was ruined by an over- 
dose of Aristotle), and finally Christianity with its mys- 
tical personalism of the Absolute (a trinitarian unity-in- 
community), represent this movement in the Near East. 

It is commonly recognized that in spite of the human- 
istic, democratic and legalistic development in Greece and 
Rome, classical metaphysics, on the whole, is impersonal- 
istic both with respect to man and the Absolute (the World, 
God). For the Greek mind, whose metaphysics Rome inher- 
ited, was at home only in the realm of the pictorial and the 
form-al. The category of person, as ontological, almost 
entirely escaped it. To Christianity, itself an oriental 
metaphysics and ethics, then, is due the entrance of per- 
sonalism into the mainstream of Western thought; although 
it cannot be denied that its success was made possible only 
by the assistance of Stoicism and Platonism and, later, the 
rectifying and counterbalancing metaphysics of Aristotle. 
Since this history is widely known, however, I wish with 
these preliminary observations to pass to a consideration 
of the Far East, making this final comment that the spec- 
tacular and epoch-making innovations of Christian ethics, 
metaphysics and epistemology upon Western thought and 
culture have not been fairly recognized in our textbook his- 
tories of philosophy. 

Personalism in Chinese Thought. The personalistic 
character of China’s ancient classical metaphysics and ethics 
has been well known in Europe since the Jesuit mission- 
aries reported the facts to the West in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The liberal sentiment of the “enlightened’’ cen- 
tury was expressed by Leibniz in the observation that “I 
almost think it necessary that Chinese missionaries should 
be sent to us to teach us the aim and practice of natural 
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theology, as we send missionaries to them to instruct them 
in revealed theology.” (Reichwein, China and Europe, p. 
80.) The rich personalistic values of Confucian teaching, 
it appears, aided in liberalizing the theological outlook and 
ethics in the West. The character and tenacity of the com- 
mon opinion it served to liberalize, indeed, is indicated in 
the experience of Christian Wolff, Germany’s most influ- 
ential mind in the middle 18th century, who in 1721 was 
banished from Saxony because at Halle he delivered a 
lecture on Chinese moral philosophy, in which he supported 
the Confucian view that the foundation of virtue is in 
human nature itself and that this virtue involves the har- 
mony of our human nature rather than its distortion or 
transformation by divine intervention. 

The nine Classics of China (including the Book of 
Poetry, the Book of History, and the four basic Confucian 
texts of the Analects, the Great Learning, the Doctrine of 
the Mean, and Mencius) are definitely personalistic, since 
they teach moral theism and dignify the ethical status of 
man. The Book of History contains a moral philosophy of 
history that rivals the Hebraic, without its nationalistic 
vagaries, according to which corruption causes the down- 
fall of dynasties who fail to fulfil the will of God (T’ien, 
Shang Ti). This divine will is moral and humane and 
directed towards the prosperity and happiness of mankind. 
The king is the intermediary between society and deity, 
and is the servant whose duties are directed towards the 
welfare of his people and who is strictly accountable on 
high for the proper performance of his office. Chinese 
teaching has throughout history placed the responsibility 
for national prosperity and evil squarely on the shoulders 
of the king. The doctrine that meteorological as well as 
social evil is due exclusively to man, particularly the King 
(for this explains abnormalities in nature, such as pesti- 
lence, shooting stars, droughts, floods and storms), has of- 
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course challenged the speculative powers of China. Thus 
in the Book of Poetry, the oldest extant Chinese writing 
(other than the Yin divination bones), we find the powerful 
poem “Drought in the Time of King Hsiian” which attacks 
the problem of divine justice and the theory of optimism, 
quite like the attack in Job; the difference between the two 
works lying chiefly in the fact that while Job arrives at a 
practical solution of his problem, the Chinese poet does not. 
It is interesting to note also that in the same volume of 
poems the ancient mind of China is seen struggling for 
an adequate notion of deity. Not only is he variously de- 
picted as just and intelligible, and again as morally mys- 
terious and inscrutable; he is also interpreted as socially 
remote as well as personal and intimately interested in 
each individual, again as impersonalistic as well as per- 
sonal, and finally both as narrowly anthropomorphic and 
as spiritualized into a vague moral Will and Presence. 
The three greatest personalists of ancient China were 
Confucius, Motze and Mencius. All were theists who per- 
sonalized as well as moralized Heaven, and all exalted the 
status and moral dignity of man. In Mencius, it is true, 
the personalistic quality of his theism seems thin. All 
accepted the cosmic character of moral values and identi- 
fied the nobility of men and the prosperity of man with the 
“will of Heaven.” All emphasized the great personal vir- 
tues of brotherhood, humanity, sincerity, compassion, and 
the like. All preached the doctrine of the worth, actual or 
possible, of every individual. All regarded the State as 
the servant of the people. All taught the personal and 
sentimental, rather the impersonal, mechanical and ter- 
roristic, basis of authentic government. All made personal 
character, right individuals, the foundation of society. : 
The intensely personalistic outlook of Confucius, who 
is notable for his aesthetic humanism, is well known. It 
supports his educational program, his social-political phi- 
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losophy, his ethics, his theism. Permeating all things, he 
taught, is the ethical divine will. Personal values are para- 
mount: what counts is men. As the Great Learning puts 
it, the good men of a nation are its chief wealth. Humane- 
ness, brotherhood (jen) is the root of life; material pros- 
perity is the leafage. 

The personalism of Motze advances even beyond the 
teachings of Confucius. For the common man he desires 
more keenly the truth that the supreme metaphysical fact 
is the will of God, and this fact underlies all social and 
moral relations. “God,” he iterates and reiterates, “loves 
all the people in the world.” The supreme law of man, con- 
sequently, is God’s will that men shall love one another 
universally (chien ai, universal love). Prosperity of man 
is the divine intent, and it will exist when cooperation sup- 
plants selfishness as the basic principle of social relations, 
and when each man works for the good of all in that social 
station and vocation to which he is naturally suited. The 
consequent ‘“‘great justice” or righteousness is identical in 
principle with Plato’s State justice. Reason is the instru- 
ment for determining the will of God; and intelligence is 
intrinsically progressive as well as implicitly democratic. 
While we hold fast to the good bequeathed us by the past, 
then, we must also advance to new good. As for Confucius, 
so for Motze education is the chief instrument of improve- 
ment. To Motze more explicitly all moral education im- 
plies free will: “To hold fatalism and teach the people 
to learn (their responsibilities) is like telling a man to 
cover his hair and yet remove his hat.” 

The aesthetic humanism of the Confucian tradition, 
however, comes out most clearly in Mencius, who took his 
stand on the Doctrine of the Mean where it sums up its 
teaching in the following trenchant words: “Human nature 
is the gift of God (Heaven). Living in harmony with our 
nature is called the Path of Life. Learning to follow the 
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Path is called education.” No finer expression is possible 
of a high humanism at once naturalistic, optimistic and 
theistic. It expresses a healthy-mindedness reminiscent of 
Zarathustra without his dualism, and of Rousseau without 
his sentimentalism and Quixotism. As perfect health of the 
body is both an ideal and the accepted norm, so likewise is 
the perfection of our mind (hsin, heart, soul, whole mind). 
As sickness is a falling away from the normal, so is moral 
imperfection inhumanity: ‘If men do what is not good, 
the blame cannot be imputed to their natural powers.’ 
Moral soundness within us is like a growing seed: without 
proper nourishment our souls cannot grow. Like Voltaire’s 
garden our minds have to be cultivated. That is the func- 
tion of education. Having lost our innate moral taste, our 
problem is one of getting back to it: “The path of learning 
is that of seeking our stray minds.”’ Contrary to the rela- 
tivist, there is an objective standard of humaneness: “What 
is the sameness in minds? It is rational principles and 
right.” Any man, indeed, can, if he will, become a saint 
hero (a Yao or Shun). The ancient sages merely discov- 
ered what all of us can discover: for reason and right 
please our minds “as mutton and pork please our mouths.” 
This moral pleasure or valuation or taste is derived from 
inborn emotions, such as mercy, tenderness, humanity, 
kindness, compassion, great-mindedness, sincerity, integ- 
rity and the like. Mencius’ noble words will bear repeat- 
ing: “I like fish and I like bears’ paws, too. If I cannot 
have both, I leave the fish and take the bears’ paws. I like 
life and I like right too. If I cannot have both, I leave life 
and take the right. I like life indeed, but I like some things 
more than life... .” Thus there is a scale of values, and 
those of integrity are supreme. Meanness of mind is simply 
the josing of the best of ourselves while we keep the lesser. 
The “half man,” for whom we have only contempt, is he 
who forgets his larger self only to stuff and pamper his 
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body. He has succumbed to the teaching of the materialists, 
who held, as the book of Liehtze puts it, that there is “no 
wide gulf between any of the living species endowed with 
blood and breath.”’ To which Mencius replies, ‘That where- 
by man differs from the lower animals is but small. The 
mass of people cast it away, while noble men cherish and 
keep it.” | 

After the era of the great personalists, however, Chi- 
nese thought moved across to impersonalism. Naturalistic 
Taoism, political “realism” or materialism, Yin-Yang cos- 
mology, and certain impersonalistic aspects of Buddhism 
all conspired against the personalistic classical tradition. 
In the Sung dynasty the revival of Confucianism moved 
within the frame of Taoist metaphysics. While the State 
remained officially theistic, the intellectuals were atheistic. 
In the magnificent system of Chu Hsi (d. 1200) this type 
of thought received definite expression. Its teachings were 
made official by the Ming emperors and have dominated 
Chinese philosophy since then. In Chu Hsi’s naturalism 
Nature supplants God as the absolute. It consists of two 
primordial aspects, ether or corporeality (chi), and moral- 
aesthetic law (l7). The former is the passive, the latter the 
dynamic and formative aspect. This, if you please, is ideal- 
ism, but of an impersonalistic type. Since man embodies 
this moral-spiritual law, however, he possesses a dignity 
that is cosmic; and in this sense, at least, it may be said 
that modern Chinese intellectuals have retained a modicum 
of the original Confucian personalism. Possibly deeper 
personalistic strains could be found in such mystics or 
intuitionists as Lu Hsiang Shan (d. 1192) and Wang 
Ming (d. 1528), but I have not yet been able to get the 
full import of their metaphysical teachings. 

A full personalistic moral philosophy is scarcely possible 
in China, however, as long as it remains paternalistic both 
in government and social organization. Without political 
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and domestic democracy and individualism, the person re- 
mains not full-grown but immature as a mere unit in a 
family and political system. This was indicated, under the 
older regime of the Manchus, by the severity of legal pen- 
alties, collective responsibility, and the popularity of the 
bastadino. It is also true that subsequent to the time of 
Confucius, Motze and Mencius the personalistic cause was 
weakened by the formalizing of moral responsibilities with- 
in the rigid bonds of the “five relations” and by a too ex- 
ternalized ceremonialism. 

Indian Personalism. While in the Vedic hymns and in 
the Brahmanic cult of magical holy power the Indian in 
early prehistoric times indicated a strong love of life and 
a lusty desire for egoistic enjoyment, in later thought this 
attitude is reversed. For some reason, variously explained, 
the Aryan mind became impressed with the evil limitations 
of finite consciousness and personality, and consequently 
its traditional religious and philosophic quest has been for 
moksha, deliverance from the bodily and even finite self. 
Tied up with this longing are the doctrine of samsara or 
reincarnation (soul wandering) and an unrivalled sense of 
the vastness of time. For the Indian, indeed, one celestial 
day consists of nearly a half billion years as man reckons. 
Considered in the frame of this staggering vastness man’s 
life, with its destined career of innumerable rebirths, is 
seen as a stupendous evil; and from this consideration 
alone, to mention no others, he has sought to escape individ- 
uality rather than to enhance it as a good. This explains 
why the Indian, with an unrivalled time-sense, has among 
all great peoples exhibited no interest in history. 

From this perspective it may be said that Indian thought 
is commonly impersonalistic, since with several notable 
exceptions, its quest is for escape. But from other con- 
siderations it is equally true that nearly all Aryan thought 
is in a manner personalistic. For most schools, with the 
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exception of the materialistic metaphysics of the Carvaka 
school, the stream of consciousness theory of primitive 
Buddhism, and the powerful Advaita system of Sankara, 
admit the metaphysical reality of finite souls. This is the 
teaching, for instance, of the Jaina, Nyaya, the Vaisesika, 
the Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, and the Vaishnavite schools. 
Commonly, indeed, it is held that the finite soul is uncreated 
and eternal. Furthermore, many if not a majority of the 
schools of Indian philosophy are theistic. While Carvaka, 
Jaina, Sankhya and Mimamsa are atheistic Nyaya, Vaises- 
ika, Yoga, and the Vaishnavites, the latter dominated by 
the Vedantism of Ramanuja, are definitely theistic. It is 
indeed striking that while perhaps a majority of the theistic 
schools seek, along with others, the ultimate release of the 
soul from personal consciousness, they are inclined to at- 
_ tribute to God an omniscience as well as omnipotence, that 
is to say, with all-comprehensive personal consciousness. 
While in the Upanishads many varieties of doctrine con- 
cerning God are to be found, the dominant one seems to be 
that of the identity of the Brahman (Absolute Being), At- 
man (universal self) and personal ego or soul. And the 
dominant account of the character of the Absolute seems 
to be expressed most adequately in terms of “pure con- 
sciousness.” This is the interpretation and teaching of the 
influential Advaita system of Sankara, a view that reminds 
us of the monism of F. H. Bradley. In both systems it is 
taught that all finite souls and experience are “mere ap- 
pearance.” Now since Sankara’s Absolute is described in 
terms of personal consciousness (washed out, to be sure) 
rather than by resort to pictorial analogies or logical forms, 


_ it might be labelled a sort of “left wing” personalism. 


While Buddhist thought centers in the category of “ne- 
gation,” that is, the repudiation of selfness, egoism and the 
isolated person, it is not clear that its doctrine is inescap- 
ably nihilistic. It is quite possible to interpret its teaching 
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in a more positive manner by understanding negation as 
directed only toward ugly selfish egoism and not to personal 
consciousness as such; and in that case the negative path 
is merely preliminary to-.a larger affirmation in which “T’ 
gives way to the “Thou” or “We.” The popularity of the 
more personalistic “Pure Land” school (Chin tu, Shin shu) 
in China and Japan, with its emphasis on individual con- 
sciousness and the historic manifestation or incarnation of 
the Absolute in time, indicates the strength of this interest. 
The principle of identification, too, likewise has certain 
personalistic implications. For, as Chatterjee and Datta 
point out (An Introduction to Indian Philosophy, p. 188), 
in the doctrine of the identity of human selves with one 
transcendental Absolute Self (Mahatman), ‘‘The devout 
Mahayanist finds his self restored in a more elevating and 
magnified form.” It is important to note that Buddhism 
has also had its personalistic speculative strain. While 
primitive doctrine seems to have taught the soulless stream 
of consciousness theory of the mind, in the subsequent philo- 
sophic development of the school the reality of personal 
_ mind (or soul) was reaffirmed, as for instance in the meta- 
physies of Yogacara, Sautrantika and Vaibhasika schools. 
The Yogacara doctrine, indeed, seems to be the oldest philo- 
sophie expression of pure metaphysical personalism, since 
as subjective idealism it denies all reality to spatial being 
and identifies the ontological with minds. 

Among all of the schools of Indian philosophy, however, 
the most fully personalistic is the movement stemming from 
the Bhagavadgita. Since it identifies the Absolute with the 
personal god Vishnu- Krishna (sometimes identified in 
later thought with Isvara), it is commonly known as the 
Vaishnavite school. Although the Bhagavadgita confuses 
us with its various and incompatible teachings about deity, 
its general doctrine is unmistakably that of immanent the- 
ism. God, it teaches, is supreme personality, immanent in 
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nature as its substance or sustaining energy: “By Me, un- 
shown of form, is this whole universe filled; in Me abide all 
born beings, but I am not (in essence) lodged in them.” 
Here personalized theism supplants pantheism. Finite 
souls, it teaches, are real; and contrary to the usual doc- 
trine of moksha, the prospect held out to the finite person 
is that of conscious peace on earth and heavenly blessedness 
beyond the circle of rebirth. This salvation is effected by 
the dual method of indifferentism towards circumstances 
and conditions of life and the religious way of selfless devo- 
tion to God (bhakti). Responsive to this attitude is cosmic 
concern and inclining: “If thou hast thy thought on Me, 
thou shalt by My grace pass over all hard ways. ... I make 
thee a truthful declaration: thou art dear to me. Surrender- 
ing all the Laws, come for refuge to Me alone.” The teach- 
ing of the Bhagavadgita, however, is defective from the 
standpoint of personalistic ethics, since it sanctions the 
caste system and advises indifference to the fate of other 
men. For since each human career follows the divine will 
and undergoes that good or ill to which it is entitled by 
moral law, there is no proper reason for any concern over 
the misfortune of others. 

Of the theistic and bhakti schools stemming in an un- 
broken line from the Bhagavadgita since the turn of the 
Christian era, the Vaisnavite cults are the most impressive, 
although in southern India the cult of Siva is reported to 
have considerable influence. The chief representative of 
the Vaisnavite schools is Ramanuja (c. 1100), whose out- 
standing achievement was that of identifying this move- 
ment with Vedic teaching. For this reason his system is 
included in the Vedantist group. According to this inter- 
pretation, the Upanishads teach a personalistic doctrine of 
God and man. God is the supreme Self, all-inclusive and 
yet so related to man that the integrity of personal con- 
sciousness and will is not impugned. The goal of man is 
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identified not with the ultimate annihilation of personal 
integrity and consciousness, but rather purification leads 
to an eternal fellowship of spirits. 

Of the other personalistic developments in modern India, 
such as those of Madhva, Ramananda, Tulsi Das, Kabir 
and Nanak only mention can be made. All seem inferior 
in intellectual and philosophical power to Ramanuja. The 
Bhakti movement, and thus personalism, however, indi- 
cates some vitality and promise among modern Indian in- 
tellectuals, and it is probably from this line of thought 
that we may hope for the appearance of a more vigorous 
personalism in that country. Meanwhille, the dominant 
tradition among her intellectuals follows the least person- 
alistic Vedantism of Sankara. A more adequate expression 
of the metaphysics and ethics of the person, it is hoped, will 
emerge as India moves into its industrial revolution, pro- 
vides a higher standard of living for the masses, shifts from 
social quietism to creative reform, reaches a democratic 
type of society, and consequently achieves a new sense of 
the worth of the individual self. 

In sum, the personalist resources of Asia are consider- 
able, and are accessible to any vigorous movement of that 
type that may arise there. Such a movement will come with 
the renascence of Eastern political, economic and cultural 
vitality. In the doctrine of the moral and metaphysical 
worth and dignity of every person, indeed, lies the hope of 
an earth where men are now oppressed and destroyed for 
the profit of caste, race or nation. 


PERSONALISM IN THE PRESENT DAY 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

By MERRITT MOORE THOMPSON 
T has been customary for some time to identify the 
philosophy of American education with the pragma- 
tism of John Dewey who has undoubtedly been its dominant 
figure. It has further been assumed that pragmatism in its 
metaphysics is opportunistic, naturalistic, and even mater- 
ialistic thus leading to a somewhat sordid conception of 
success and the purposes of human activity as embodied in 
modern education. That this view is erroneous will be the 
contention of the present discussion. Dr. Flewelling has 
defined the term personalism as “any philosophy which 
considers personality the supreme value and the key to the 
meaning of reality.”* The educational philosopher above 
all others who has held this view is Giovanni Gentile of 
Italy, professor of philosophy at the University of Rome 
since 1918. Although largely unknown as an educational 
philosopher in the United States, he is nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the late H. Wildon Carr, one of the very most influ- 
ential teachers in the intellectual world today. It will be 
the task of this discussion to show that much of the philoso- 
phy of John Dewey is in complete harmony with that of the 
idealism of Gentile and that, in its ultimate reaches, it 

accepts the personalistic theme stated above. 

Basic to all other discussion in the realm of educational 
theory must be the problem of man’s essential nature. 
What is knowledge, truth? The answer to this question 
should present a primary aspect of man’s nature. Accord- 
ing to Gentile, knowledge or cognition is a spiritual process 


\ 
*Dagobert D. Runes, The Dictionary of Philosophy, p. 229. 


* All the ideas of Gentile are taken from the following unless otherwise indicated: 
Sommario di Pedagogia come Scienza Filosofica, 3d. ed., Bari, Laterza, 1923, 2 vols, 
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moving through infinite steps of perception without ever 
reaching the most perfect. Sensation has value for the indi- 
vidual only as it becomes perception and the extent of the 
value is measured by the richness of the “apperceptive 
mass” available for associative connections. All truth lies 
within man, that is, within the limits of this associative 
ideation. This point of view implicitly denies the apparent 
reality of the outer world and assumes the position of 
idealism. Dewey does not deny an outer world, but speaks 
rather of “continuity” as the relation existing between the 
mind and an outer world. He says, “The words ‘environ- 
ment,’ ‘medium’ denote something more than surroundings 
which encompass an individual. They denote specific con- 
tinuity of the surroundings with his own active tenden- 
cies.” He also defines philosophy as totality, generality, 
and ultimateness, and totality as continuity. This point 
will be developed more fully later.’ The divergence here 
between the two views is not so great as one would have 
expected to find. 


In their definitions of mind and consciousness there are 
differences to be noted. For Gentile all mental life and all 
reality are involved in the eternal flow of consciousness 
beyond the fusion point of which there is nothing but a 
cold product, abstract and objective. Dewey distinguishes 
between mind and consciousness, limiting the latter quite 
definitely. On its lowest level, it denotes immediate quali- 
tative differences or “feelings,” while on its higher level, it 
denotes meanings or ideas. Mind is the whole system of 
meanings as they are embodied in the workings of organic 
life; it is structural, substantial, and gives perspective, as 
it were, to any single state or act. Consciousness is aware- 
ness of perception of meanings and is much narrower than 
mind in its scope; it is intermittent and varying in inten- 


3Cf. John Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 13, 378-80; also Experience and 
Nature, Chap. VII. 
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sity without thus implying any correspondng variation in 
mind. Thus in spite of differences of detail, both find mind 
and consciousness central to their conception of reality. 

It is, however, not consciousness, but consciousness of 
self, “autoconscienza,” which is vital to Gentile’s teaching. 
He defines it as an ever deepening insight into one’s own 
mental processes through a continuous act of introspection 
upon the moment of consciousness which has preceded. 
Dewey admits philosophy as thinking which has become 
conscious of itself, but adds to it a prospective or forward- 
looking character which is absent from Gentile. The two 
characteristics of the self as developed by Gentile are its 
unity and its central position as the agent in the integration 
of experience. If personality be the pattern of integration, 
then the I is that active and living center which directs and 
gives form to the pattern, unity to the diversity of experi- 
ence, and which focuses all the elements of life into separate 
acts only as a process of abstraction for practical purposes. 
Dewey also recognizes this central character of the self. 
The individual has some part in the genesis of every situa- 
tion of experience, whether it be object or activity, in 
which both the external aspect or environment and the 
internal or agent are mutually modified. In fact this cen- 
tral agent is the determining factor in all situations, the 
tool of tools, the means in all use of means. The disregard 
of this factor has left an incompleteness in science and 
made its results, in so far as this factor has been disre- 
garded, a matter of accident.’ This interpretation of the 
self would seem to be precisely that of the personalists, 
particularly Bowne, who defines self, or person, as being 
self-conscious, self-directed, and capable of knowing. 

Dewey’s conception of the unity or continuity of man 
and the world of experience approaches Gentile’s theory of 
sensation and perception in which the usual distinction is 


“John Dewey, Experience and Nature, pp. 246-247. 
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done away with, each being a moment in the continuous 
process which is at once mind and reality. Perception is 
but the deepening of the sensation in the intensification of 
the “autoconscienza” or consciousness of self which is the 
end and substance of all spiritual activity. 


Dewey and Gentile agree that pleasure’ is satisfaction 
of need, finding one’s world complete, interest in the process 
which is self-realization. Both use the latter concept and 
both make it the supreme end of education, although Gen- 
tile makes it more central to his interpretation of man’s 
nature. He defines it through a reinterpretation of the 
Hegelian dialectic. The process of spiritual becoming un- 
folds itself through thesis, antithesis, and synthesis — the 
subject, the object, and the unity of subject and object. The 
eternal life of the spirit consists of a self-objectifying or 
self-estrangement which aims at self-attainment. The sub- 
ject is the white-hot point of the I in the present moment; 
the object is the I in a past moment, already congealed; the 
unity is the bringing back of the past moment into the 
present for the purpose of examination and analysis thus 
creating and deepening insight. This rhythmic flow is the 
process of self-realization, and the self reaches its greatest 
expansion as it develops power of understanding its own 
processes, which are the creative processes of reality itself. 
Such understanding is “autoconscienza” or consciousness 
of self, insight, in fact the keynote of Gentile’s philosophy.’ 
Dewey recognizes self-realization as a moral end. The self 
to be realized is universal and ultimate involving the fulfill- 
ment of all capacities and the observance of all relations. 
Self-sacrifice for its own sake is avoided, while the present 
incomplete self must be denied for the sake of attaining a 
more complete and final self. Still one must not make the 
realization of self the conscious end of moral activity. As 


5 Not defined in the narrow, hedonistic sense. 
° Giovanni Gentile, Reform of Education, p. 230. 
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a matter of fact the self cannot be realized directly, but 
only through devotion to objective ends. The equating of 
personal and general happiness, that is, the finding of one’s 
self can take place only through action, the raising of self- 
hood through good action, and the lowering or destruction 
through bad action; good and bad action being determined 
by one’s membership in a social whole whose ends define 
morality or ethics. Thus essentially Dewey’s definition is 
the fulfillment of all capacities and the observance of all 
relations and at no point conflicts with Gentile’s concep- 
tion.’ 

In their theories of language, Dewey and Gentile agree 
that the word abstracted from its context or setting has 
no reality. Gentile bases his conclusion on the emptiness 
of the false concept of representation, while Dewey arrives 
at his through the analysis of experience. For the latter, 
language is a mode of interaction between two persons, 
both members of a group in which language is a relation- 
ship growing out of organization. The word as a sign 
includes three factors, the two persons with a common 
thing between them, all of which take part in a common or 
shared experience or consequence. All meanings are gen- 
uine or universal.’ Gentile also states that the word is uni- 
versal but in the sense of being invaluable, absolute, neces- 
sary, unsubstitutible, and yet individual for the same 
reasons. The theory of the identity of the word and the 
idea which it no longer represents, but is, settles once for 
all the question of being able to think without words or 
knowing a thing which cannot be expressed. The words 
are the thinking and the expression is the knowledge. 


Again Dewey and Gentile agree that knowing or motive 
cannot be separated from will or acting. Gentile says that 
he acts who can and he only knows who has objectified 


* John Dewey and James H. Tufts, Ethics, rev. ed., pp. 391-397. 
® John Dewey, Experience and Nature, pp. 185-187. 
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himself in the act of knowing. Will is knowledge; that is, 
to will is to know. This view definitely destroys the concept 
of knowledge as mere accumulation of facts. The dynamic 
character of the learning process is here indicated. Even 
sensation is an act of the will. Dewey finds the unity of 
character and conduct, motive and act, will and deed, in 
the community of habits with one another, which relation- 
ship gives them their dynamic force. It is an error to at- 
tempt to separate them. 

Gentile continually emphasizes the spirit or central 
reality in its developmental aspect. He speaks of the unity 
of the spirit and the real, and states that reality is in 
thought and is thought. The spirit is universal activity 
through which and only through which the universal can 
be understood. As a material object, man is lost in the 
vastness of the universe. As a conscious spirit, he compre- 
hends the universe within himself. The essential charac- 
teristics of the spirit are: first, subjective activity or act- 
ual subjectivity, the swbject as act. Then it is unity, in- 
finite, universal, of intuition and concept, knowledge and 
action. It is also freedom with nothing limiting its cease- 
less becoming. It is history ever creating itself and its 
world and resolving both into a deeper and richer subjec- 
tive reality. In its awareness of its own history and nature, 
it is philosophy, the fullest consciousness of itself as a unity 
and a process in any of its historical positions, and of the 
abstractly objective world as its own objectivity. There is 
no reality beyond it. It is creative and is everything or 
nothing.’ Dewey’s thinking harmonizes with this view of 
Gentile to a surprising degree. He distinguishes between 
the soul and the spirit, defining the former as form or 
organization of which the spirit is the moving power, free 
and alive. It is this live character which permits man to 


® Angelo Crespi, Contemporary Thought in Italy, pp. 158-159. 
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work and to live in his work. He recognizes the difficulty 
in defining the realities under discussion, but affirms their 
reality nevertheless.” He takes an entire chapter in his 
Human Nature and Conduct to discuss freedom. He holds 
that freedom involves three elements of importance. First, 
it signifies efficiency in action, the ability to carry out 
plans. Then it involves the possibility of varying plans, 
changing the course of action, and experiencing novelties. 
Finally it recognizes the power of desire and choice to be 
factors in events. Unless there are unrealized and precar- 
ious possibilities, choice would have no meaning. The mat- 
ter of freedom, however, is not a concern of man apart 
from this world, but rather in his relation with it. Cer- 
tainly one observes what appear to be uncertainty, doubt, 
hesitation, contingency, novelty, in the world. If freedom 
does not exist, we are pushed from behind; with it, we 
“walk in the light.”” Our desire and ability cooperate with 
the natural force which we deem to promise a better event- 
uality. The present is not used to control the future. Fore- 
sight of the future is used to “refine and expand present 
activity.” Freedom is actualized in this use of desire, de- 
liberation, and choice. Gentile and Dewey would agree that 
philosophic discourse is a comment on nature and life whose 
function is a more intense and just appreciation of the 
meanings of experience, that is, it should clarify, liberate, 
and promote the good of experience. 


Thus the two greatest of living educational theorists, 
in spite of differences of speech, are agreed that the spir- 
itual nature of man, the self, the person, is the basic con- 
cept and the starting point for all educational thinking. 
What then is education? According to Gentile psychology, 
ethics, and sociology were considered basic to educational 
theory during the nineteenth century. The real basis is 
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philosophy in that it rises above all other fields and har- 
monizes all antagonisms: fact and value, causality and 
purpose, nature and spirit, necessity and liberty, etc. In 
fact philosophy is identical with educational theory, one 
seeing reality as it is, and the other as it ought to be, fact 
and norm, their separation being an abstraction. Both 
Dewey and Gentile recognize the close historical relation 
between philosophy and education. Gentile says: ‘In all 
times philosophy has been found to hold the problem of 
education in its bosom.”" Dewey says: “So far as Euro- 
pean history is concerned, philosophy originated at Athens 
from the direct pressure of educational problems.” ” Dew- 
ey’s discussion of the identification of philosophy and edu- 
cation was written at about the same time as Gentile’s and 
forms an interesting parallel. He says that philosophy may 
be defined as the general theory of education, that is, the 
theory of which education is the corresponding art or prac- 
tice. He supports this thesis by three lines of argument. 
First, men’s interests manifest their dispositions. If there 
is a lack of harmony in the values of experience, the funda- 
mental cause lies in their habitual attitudes toward life. 
Interests, attitudes, dispositions, fundamental habits of 
mind are mutually convertible terms.” Second, these dis- 
positions are formed by education. Education in this sense 
must be extended to include every agency and influence 
that shapes disposition: all the machinery of publication 
and communication, the exchange of ideas and experience 
in the ordinary intercourse of daily life, and in fact every 
condition, arrangement, and institution which forms the 
emotional and imaginative bent of the mind and gives 
meaning to overt action. Third, the value and relations 
of those interests must be understood if there is to be any 
Giovanni Gentile, Sommario di Pedagogia come Scienza Filosofica, Vol. I, Part Il, 


chap. II. ; 
2 John Dewey writing in Paul Monroe’s A Cyclopedia of Education, p. 700. 
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guidance to the process of forming them. There are only 
two modes of forming these dispositions: one incidental 
and unregulated, and the other in the line of the ends which 
men desire to attain. In the latter case they will direct the 
formative agencies in the light of those ends, which they 
will use as criteria of the agencies and institutions involved. 
Philosophy is thus a general theory of education in the 
sense of a consciously guided education. While the ap- 
proach of Gentile is thus more idealistic, personal, and 
metaphysical, and that of Dewey is more practical, con- 
crete, and pragmatic, nevertheless Dewey would recognize 
fully Gentile’s conception that education is the creation and 
expansion of the human spirit under all and every circum- 
stance and that philosophy is that which makes conscious 
and intelligible the process. 

Upon the basis already presented of the spiritual nature 
of man and thus of reality, and the definition of education 
as identical with philosophy and consisting of the conscious 
and intelligent creation and expansion of the spirit, one 
may now reinterpret some of the common concepts of edu- 
cational practice. Gentile particularly resents the consid- 
eration of educational theory as a branch of Child Study. 
Education has no beginning and no end. It reflects and 
radiates from the present moment of the spiritual life 
where there is only the rhythm of the eternal spiritual act. 
Society itself is a continuous process. Dewey holds in the 
same fashion that as growth is the characteristic of life, 
education is all one with growing. It has no end beyond 
itself. The criterion of the value of school education lies 
in its ability to create the desire for continued growth and 
to furnish means for carrying the desire into effect.“ Play 
is alternation of occupation and is not separate from other 
spiritual expression. Imitation, so-called, is in reality the 


enjoyment of one’s own creative activity through observed 
* John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 62. 
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means. These ideas of Gentile are identical with those of 
Dewey. 

Again Dewey and Gentile agree that education should 
be as little preoccupied with the teacher and his method 
as it is with the child as such. Gentile says that true teach- 
ing takes place where the teacher unites a moment of his 
own spiritual life with a moment of the spiritual life of 
the pupil, a work of love which may be defined as penetrat- 
ing intelligence. Teaching skill is a progressive mastery of 
one’s own knowledge. Poor teaching is broken and inco- 
herent; the good flows like an impetuous stream of creative 
power. The live method is historical, developmental, rather 
than perceptual. The past is not a preserved past, but that 
which has its truth in the present, idealized, thought, re- 
lived, as it were “redipped,” into the living present. Method 
is identical with the ever new life of its thinker. The 
teacher is not one in possession of method, but one in whom 
the history of the spirit is life-giving. The teacher is the I, 
personality, “autoconscienza,’ consciousness of self, in- 
sight of history, that is, its philosophy. The teacher is the 
spiritual parent of the child, that is, the pupil comes to the 
place of self-creation in the life of the teacher and thus a 
part of the universal and eternal process just as through 
his parents he has been as it were inserted into the creative 
process of the world. Dewey’s mode of expression is very 
different at this point, but the outcome of his thought would 
be quite the same. He says that all that a second person 
ean do to instigate learning is done when the parent or 
teacher has provided the conditions which stimulate think- 
ing and has taken a sympathetic attitude toward the activi- 
ties of the learner participating with him in a common 
experience. The alternative to a form of teaching and 
learning in which a ready-made subject matter is presented 
and listened to accurately is not quiescence, but sharing in 
an activity. In such an activity the functions of teacher 
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and learner are not clearly distinguished, each teaching 
and learning from the other, and, the less consciousness 
there is on either side of giving and receiving instruction, 
the better.” ie a 

There is a technique of teaching to be sure, but it means 
nothing more than that the development of the spirit should 
take place in an orderly manner. An ideal novitiate is the 
reliving of the types of work which others have worked out 
and which taken together make up history. Dewey’s con- 
ception of method is very similar. He holds that method 
is merely that arrangement of subject matter which makes 
its use more effective. 

The specialization of studies does not mean the breaking 
up of reality into sections. The spirit is all, and the teacher 
is that all for the pupils in the sense, not of summation, but 
of unity of progress. The teacher of Latin is the Latin 
world focussed, as it were, to the immediate and varying 
need of the pupil. In reference to the same point, Dewey 
states that education must first be human and only after- 
ward professional.” Dewey recognizes the limitations of 
subject matter and its essential unity in experience, but he 
does not emphasize the essential unifying power in the per- 
sonality of the teacher as does Gentile. The latter finds in 
the mind of the teacher reality conscious of itself, the essen- 
tial reality of the subject matter, and thus returns to edu- 
cation as philosophy. 

The basis of the theory of teaching is the spiritual 
rhythm which expresses itself in three forms corre- 
sponding to three categories of the spirit: — art, pure 
subjectivity, the I; religion and science, pure objectivity, 
the not-I; and philosophy, the union of the two. The I is 
individual in the sense of a self-perpetuating unity through 
its ceaseless becoming, its creative activity, but it is never- 
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theless universal since there is no other universal than its 
determination in the particular. Dewey likewise finds a 
unity of the individual and the world, or universal, as the 
only true explanation of the nature of both. Every indi- 
vidual grows in a social medium. Mind has been defined 
as intelligent direction of activity. The change from blind 
response to intelligent or meaningful activity is brought 
about through the influence of a medium of accepted mean- 
ings and values, that is, through social intercourse, the 
sharing of activities embodying beliefs. Mind as an iso- 
lated possession is impossible, although the production of 
new or germinal ideas must originate in the thought of an 
individual,” which then operates in the redirection or re- 
construction of accepted beliefs. The more theoretical con- 
siderations of Gentile have their outcome in the application 
of the three categories mentioned above. The teaching 
theory of art is not the theory of teaching art, but the 
theory of all teaching from the point of view of the sub- 
jective development of the spirit or personality. It signifies 
the personal center of every problem or task, and is illus- 
trated, for example, in the theme or composition which 
should be born as a problem arising naturally from the 
spiritual process of the pupil, that is, adapted to his intel- 
lectual capacity and taken from his habitual and spontan- 
eous world of thought and sentiment. Art is the subject in 
its expression, the formulation of vague and undefined 
tendencies into objective and concrete forms. Gentile’s 
teaching theory of religion refers to the development of the 
spirit as pure objectivity. Religious instruction, like art 
instruction, refers to all teaching, and means, in contrast 
to a continual proceeding ahead, a stopping at every step 
and a turning within, emphasizing no less the truth than 
the certainty of knowing, in order to examine the fact 
resulting from the act, and the condition of the new act. 


1 Thid., pp. 344-346. 
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It concentrates in scientific instruction as the aesthetic does 
in literary and artistic. It is critical, ever asking: Is it 
good? Is it true? A determined faith should not be estab- 
lished too early nor too rigidly in the mind of the pupil, 
but the teacher should know how to find a form suited to 
the age and capacity of his pupils. It is in this area perhaps 
that Gentile and Dewey diverge most widely and the per- 
sonal point of view seems farthest from Dewey’s interest, 
but it is significant that he uses the words: Intelligence, 
control, intentionally, and conscious. He holds that science 
is the instrumentality of conscious as distinct from acci- 
dental progress. Its function is that of intelligence, the 
projection and control of new experience. 

The keystone of Gentile’s educational philosophy is the 
teaching theory of philosophy wherein the abstract con- 
cepts of art and religion are synthesized. Mathematics, the 
special sciences, history, and religion, are all being created 
and recreated, a realizing of pure subjectivity, the I realiz- 
ing itself. The superior teaching theory which unites art 
and religion, subject and object, personality of the world 
and the world of personality, is philosophy which is the 
concept of the real, that is, the whole, life itself, not specu- 
lation. The great defect of the school is its abstractness or 
detachment from life. The pupil forgets to be son, brother, 
friend, man, in the rich significance of the word. Immor- 
ality is the disorganization or disintegration of the I as the 
unity of subject and object. The principle of every moral- 
ity consists in seeing one’s self wholly involved in every 
part of the world and the world involved in every breath of 
our I. Dewey also conceives of philosophy as totality or 
completeness. He says that this totality or completeness 
is not quantitative; it is not mere aggregation. The sciences 
legitimately take for their field the summation of facts, 
and philosophy must follow them in so far as it attempts 
to organize facts into a larger system of knowledge. There 
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Is, however, another kind of unity or wholeness, that of 
attitude and outlook, which is outside the field of the 
sciences. ‘“‘Wholeness means balance, interaction, and mu- 
tual re-enforcement of the various values and interests of 
life.” This wholeness may also be interpreted in terms of 
experience which represents the blending of the various 
interests in such a way as to form a criterion of their 
worth. In such experience the parts change continuously 
with ease and flexibility so as to enrich one another mu- 
tually. The opposite of this type of experience is one-sided 
exaggeration of some phase of an isolation of interests so 
that they restrict one another and thus represent impover- 
ishment rather than enrichment of life.” 

In conclusion, one must not minimize the differences 
between the educational philosophy of Gentile and that of 
Dewey. The former is a thorough-going idealist drawing 
ideas from the idealists of all ages, but going beyond any 
of them in his search for reality within the life or person- 
ality itself, while the latter is frankly pragmatic or instru- 
mentalist in his view of life, more desirous of meeting the 
practical needs and issues of life than delving into the 
nature of reality. And yet the common ground between 
their views may be of more importance than their differ- 
ences. That two so great philosophers of our times, with 
such divergent approaches, should place personal value at 
the pinnacle of educational theory and practice may be the 
most significant fact of modern education. 


28 John Dewey writing in Paul Monroe’s A Cyclopedia of Education, pp. 698-699. 


AN IDEA OF FREUD’S IN PLATO’ 
By PHILIP MERLAN 


OBODY who knows both Plato and Freud, could 
possibly have overlooked that some of the most 
basic and characteristic doctrines of Freud’s have been 
anticipated by Plato. Anticipated, not as an obiter dictum, 
but as an essential part of his own psychologico-political 
teachings, and expressed unambiguously in so many words. 
But if one has overlooked it, let him read Shorey’s edition 
and translation of Plato’s Republic.’ There he will find 
not only a correct translation of Plato,’ but also sufficient 
notes’ referring to that similarity between Plato and 
Freud. 

However, though this similarity is obvious and unde- 
niable, and though it should be very well known, there 
seems to be little evidence that it is sufficiently appreciated 
or discussed. This fact justifies, I hope, the present paper. 

The topic of Plato’s Republic can be stated in different 
ways. One of them would be to say, that Plato is interested 
in proving that it is the just man who is happy (eudaimon), 
independently of his success in life, not the unjust one, 
even if the latter succeeds.” But, according to Plato, the 
most unjust man is the tyrant; this amounted to saying, 
that even the most successful tyrant is unhappy.’ 


*T am indebted to my colleague, Dr. Neal Klausner of Redlands who was kind enough 
to correct the English of this paper. 
*In The Loeb Classical Library. 


*It is by no means ridiculous to stress it. The passage in question (see Note 11) seems 
to be so offensive that many English translations are obviously made in usum delphine 
—without telling it. 

* Volume II, p. LII, and note d on page 334 ff. 


* But it is rather disappointing not to find the name of Plato in M. Dorer. Hi " 
» fir * , Historisch 
Grundlagen der Psychoanalyse, Leipsig, 1932. And many authors who quote Plato, 
pee eine him with pone se so based on unreliable translations. The effect is that 
they miss the point. An excellent example can be found in C. W. V i 
and the Unconscious, p. 92. senting, Arran 
® Republic, Il, 4, 360e-4, 367e. 
" Tbid., 1X, r, 576b-c. 
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But what is a tyrant according to Plato? Here we find 
a strange definition (which, if taken seriously, would cer- 
tainly prevent many of Plato’s admirers from applying 
Plato’s political thought to our present time). A tyrant, 
says Plato, is the man who is in his waking life what all 
of us want to be but dare be only in our dreams." 

What do all of us want to be? 


In everybody, says Plato, dwells a breed of nefarious 
passions — even in those of us who appear to be quite 
honest people. But law and the better part of our souls 
usually repress those passions. Only in dreams do they 
sometimes find their satisfaction; and this is why there is 
nothing from which we would shrink in our dreams, be it 
ever so ruthless. In such dreams there is no food from 
which we restrain ourselves, no murder, no sexual inter- 
course, whether it be with a god, with a beast, with man, 
or even with our own mother. 

This is, then, what all of us are and what all of us 
desire, says Plato. But the tyrant is the man who does not 
repress his desires and therefore is what we dream.” 


Thus Plato. Translated into a more abstract language 
this means that according to Plato, everybody is ruled by 
ruthless, criminal desires, including murder, sodomy, 
homosexuality, and incest. This is revealed particularly 
in our dreams which are, thus, a way of satisfaction. It is, 


8 Thid., IX, 3, 576b. 

° Who wants to know what is meant by “no food” will find examples in Aristotle’s 
Nicomachaean Ethics, VII, 6, 1148b15-1149a15. ' 

0] prefer to give the passage in question in Jowett’s (1817-1893) translation, as it 
cannot be suspected of reading psychoanalysis into Plato. “Certain of the unnecessary 
pleasures and appetites I conceive to be unlawful; every one appears to have them, 
but in some persons they are controlled by the laws and by reason, and the better 
desires prevail over them. . . I mean those (scil. appetites) which are awake when 
the reasoning and human and ruling power is asleep ; then the wild beast within us 
... goes forth to satisfy his desires; and there is no conceivable folly or crime—not 
excepting incest or any other unnatural union or parricide, or the eating of forbidden 
food—which at such... a man may not be ready to commit. . . . The point which I 
desire to note is that in all of us, even in good men, there is a lawless wild-beast 
nature, which peers out in sleep. . . . Let us then sum up in a word... the ches sete 
of the worst man (scil. the tyrant): he is the waking reality of what we dreame ; 

But here also I must observe that where Jowett speaks of incest and any 

other unnatural union” Plato speaks in much less abstract terms and literally of one’s 
sexual intercourse with his mother, or anyone else, be it man, a god, or a beast. 
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of course, only a surrogate satisfaction; but the life of a 
tyrant shows us examples of real satisfactions. We could 
say that, according to Plato, our dreams and the life of a 
tyrant reveal our hidden nature. 

It is hardly necessary to show the similarity of these 
doctrines to Freud’s. The polymorph perversity of the 
child; the repression of desires, sometimes unsuccessful 
or only half successful; dreams as means of satisfaction; 
incest and murder, particularly the murder of one’s father 
in order to possess his mother: these, says, Freud, are 
among the most basic human desires, and almost every 
page of his writings is full of those theories. 

But it is not the similarity of their views in which we 
are interested primarily. It is rather the question: If 
Plato and Freud see man partly in the same way — what 
is their stand with regard to those facts which both of 
them assert of man? 

To begin with, Plato sees two ways in which desires 
are handled by man. Hither they are repressed (and find 
their outlet only in dreams) ; or they are not repressed at 
all (which took place, perhaps, when there was no civiliza- 
tion and which, when taking place, would mean that the 
psycho-analyst is not interested in the case any longer) ;* 
or finally, they are repressed unsuccessfully, resulting, 
thus, in certain mental disorders (neuroses). 

It is the third possibility, in which Freud is interested 
particularly. That is only natural. He started his career 
as a physician and, in a way, remained one, although he 
tried to apply the principles of psycho-analysis to “normal” 
psychology and the great phenomena of civilization and 
culture. And, in spite of its manifold ramifications, 
psycho-analysis is, first of all, a therapy. This is its essen- 
tial justification; should it fail here, it would be doomed 
in all its applications. It is the neurotic character which 


“8, Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, 2nd ed., London, 1936. 
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is, for the psycho-analyst, the key to his understanding of 
all other spheres of human conduct. | 

That a neurotic individual should deserve particular 
care or cure, is an idea probably utterly inconceivable for 
Plato. No illness which can not be cured within a short 
time, deserves to be treated. To live in order to remain 
healthy, to spend a large part of one’s time in curing one- 
self, is something provoking Plato’s scorn. A serious man 
has no time to care for his health.” 

But this is not the only, and certainly not the most 
important, reason why Plato’s and Freud’s attitude to- 
wards the questions connected with “ruthless” desires and 
their satisfaction or repression differ entirely from each 
other. 

If unsuccessful repression of desires leads to mental 
disorders — what have we to do, according to Freud? 

First of all, we have to show our patient the mechanisms 
of repression. The repression is, according to Freud, by 
no means a conscious process; the patient knows neither 
his desires, nor that he tried to repress them, and failed. 
What, then, is the subsequent step? 

Theoretically, two ways seem to be open. Hither the 
patient, knowing his desires now, ought to do what every 
“sane” person does, i.e., repress them in a conscious man- 
ner. That is what is very often recommended by Freud. 
Or else, he could give way to them and satisfy them. But 
though many would be inclined to think that this would 
be the more logical consequence of Freud’s teachings, it 
~ must be stressed that Freud does not recommend it.” This 
must be understood quite clearly, because the interesting 
point is why Freud does not recommend it. 

The reasons can be grouped under two different head- 
2 Republic, III, 14, 405-15, 408b. 


226 Freud, J. c., p. 361. It is true, however, that the reader of some of the earlier 
; Rade, Poo Ole 


writings of Freud (i.e., Sexual Morality and Modern Nervousness, New York, 1931) 


would hardly guess it. 
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ings. First," their satisfaction is never possible. It is not 
quite clear, why Freud is of this opinion; probably he is 
thinking of social consequences, in other words, of the sub- 
sequent retaliation. The savage, says Freud, tried the in- 
discriminate satisfaction of all his desires, but he soon 
found out that it is impossible to do so in the long run, and 
that it is the destiny of the whole human race to renounce 
the satisfaction of its strongest desires. By doing so, man- 
kind renounces at the same time happiness, because happi- 
ness consists just in the satisfaction of those desires. Thus, 
according to Freud, our life is doomed to unhappiness and 
the consciousness of the necessity of repression causes what 
he calls the feeling of discontent in human civilized society. 
Although, to repeat it, Freud is not quite distinct with re- 
gard to why this renunciation is necessary, the full satis- 
faction impossible. It is hardly unfair to characterize the 
reasons as the reasons of an enlightened self-interest, or of 
a utilitarian nature. ‘Free living” cannot be recommended 
because of its social consequences. 

But just the contrary is insisted upon by Plato. Even 
if the tyrant — that means a person satisfying all his de- 
sires, including the most nefarious ones — should succeed 
_ completely, suffer no punishment, neither in this, nor in the 
life to come, yet he, too, would be unhappy, and if he es- 
capes punishment, even unhappier than otherwise.” A 
nefarious man is sick in his soul, and therefore, whether 
he does or does not know it, unhappy.* Freud, herein a 
product of a late and tired age that knows the criminal only 
as a despised individual, declares that complete satisfaction 
of one’s desires, just of the strong ones, is a social impossi- 
bility. Plato knows that it is indeed possible, because he 


“ This point of view appears in Civilization and Its Discontents, New York, 1930, 
part. p. 29, 32.f, 63f., 91f., 107, 111. Cf. Moses and Monotheism, New York, 1939, pp. 
182ff. (external obstacles and inner motives preventing satisfaction). 

* Cf. Gorgias, 472e. 

© Republic, IV, 18, 445a-19, 445b. 
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sees tyrants satisfying them — “possible” meaning, in this 
connection, ‘‘without subsequent punishment.” There is no 
doubt whatever, as far as utilitarian reasons are concerned, 
that Freud would not hesitate to recommend the unre- 
strained satisfaction, because only such an unrestrained 
satisfaction would bring subsequent punishment. Plato 
knows that such a punishment can be avoided, that unre- 
strained satisfaction is possible, but remains quite unim- 
pressed by the “happiness” thus gained. He despises the 
tyrant with all his pretended happiness, and the more so, 
the better the tyrant succeeds. Freud dissuades from ‘‘free 
living,” and is sorry that he must do so, because it is tanta- 
mount to barring the road to happiness. Plato is convinced 
that “free living” is possible, and despises it, regardless of 
its consequences. 

But Freud’s other arguments against unrestrained 
satisfaction of one’s desires are much more interesting. 

“One of the earlier writings of Freud” was devoted to 
proving that, essentially, dreams are a surrogate satisfac- 
tion of our desires (wish-fulfilment). But, whereas a great 
many dreams could be explained on this assumption, there 
remained a particular kind of dream that seemed to contra- 
dict the whole wish-fulfilment theory, namely, the dream 
of punishment. All of us know that there are dreams con- 
nected, to say the least, with very unpleasant feelings. 
How can they be interpreted as wish-fulfilments? 

It is only in his later writings” that we find a well- 
rounded explanation. The explanation is connected with 
Freud’s theory concerning the mechanism of repression. 

The necessity of repressing one’s desires is represented 
to us by society, and by our parents, particularly by our 
father. Whatever the reason, we identify ourselves with 
“ The Interpretation of Dreams, London and New York, 1922. 


18 Represented best by The Ego and the Id, London, 1927. Cf. Moses and Monotheism, 
1. c. (internal motives). 
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those “voices of repression,” they become a part of us, 
forming the so-called Super-ego. This Super-ego acts, 
partly, in the full light of consciousness, but partly without 
this light. 

The same holds true of the original stratum of our 
personality, the so-called Id, containing all those desires. 
Mostly they are repressed and unconscious, only partly are 
they conscious. 

And finally, we have to distinguish a third part of our 
personality, the so-called Ego, the task of which is to keep 
in balance the repressive tendencies of the Super-ego and 
the explosive tendencies of the Jd, by granting both of them 
such an amount of satisfaction as is compatible with the 
real conditions of life. 

The essential point here is, that the pressure exercised 
by the Super-ego on the Ego and the Z/d, is to an extent 
unconscious, and to an extent, unsuccessful. Usually, it is 
just our desires which are unsuccessful. If repressed in- 
effectively, they cause us trouble, and if repressed effec- 
tively, reveal themselves only in our dreams. But the same 
happens sometimes to the Super-ego. Being unable to re- 
press the Jd, it seeks and finds a surrogate repression in 
our dreams. The pain in some of our dreams, particularly 
in our punishment dreams, is the satisfaction of the Super- 
ego. 

Translated into a more simple language this theory, as 
applied to the present problem, would read: Full satisfac- 
tion of our desires properly so-called will never be a full 
satisfaction of our personality, because another part of our 
personality finds its satisfaction in repressing our desires.” 
Therefore, “free living” cannot be reeommended—not only 
because it is socially impossible, but also because it does not 
lead to happiness. 


*S. Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, New York, 1933, p. 43. 
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Thus interpreted, Freud’s theory has a familiar ring. 
Every humanistic or self-realization theory of ethics re- 
peats again and again that man can find his goal, a good 
life, only by developing all parts of his personality. Freud’s 

explanation of what “parts” in man mean is certainly very 
subtle. In its practical applications, however, it does not 
differ very much from well-known ethical theories. 

It is true, however, that there is one radical difference 
between Freud’s view and the humanistic one. A humanist, 
even if he accepts the theory that human reason with its 
repressive force is something added to our personality 
later, will probably consider reason as at least as valuable 
as the other parts of our personality. For Plato this is 
quite sure. What is Freud’s evaluation of the Super-ego? 

Freud is not interested in ethics —at least not pri- 
marily. But he does ask, whether the erection of the Super- 
ego, the repression of our desires, and all the miseries of 
neurosis, caused thereby, “paid.” Was the gain from that 
repression great enough to outweigh the pains caused by it? 

But was there a gain at all? Certainly, according to 
Freud; our whole culture and civilization is based on that 
repression and erection of the Super-ego. Our question, 
therefore, reads: Do, according to Freud, culture and civil- 
ization pay in terms of a happiness calculus? 

Freud is rather reserved with regard to this question. 
But he declares that he could understand very well the 
possibility of a negative answer. It may be, says he, that 
the pains of the repression find no proper compensation 
in and by civilization and culture. And it may be, he adds, 
that the whole repression was not absolutely necessary, that 
human society could have developed along other lines. It 
seems to me that, even if Freud does not say it in so many 
words, he regards the Super-ego as an illegitimate and 
superfluous intruder, who essentially deprived mankind of 
the possibility of becoming happy, without having recom- 
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pensed it; and he does not offer even the consolation that 
this intrusion was absolutely necessary.” 

Plato, on the other hand, belongs among those human- 
ists who admit that reason is something manifesting itself 
later than the desires.” But this does not prevent him from 
asserting that it is the most valuable part of man; that its 
“desires” ought to be satisfied first; that the “excellency” 
of the other part of man, where his desires properly so- 
called are located, consists in obedience to reason. 

And still another difference in the attitudes of Plato 
and Freud is worth noting. That those nefarious passions 
are present in all men is asserted by Plato with cool de- 
tachment mixed with contempt. It is what can be expected 
from man. Nobody can overlook the condoning spirit of the 
physician in Freud. If all people desire those things — 
why condemn them in themselves? It is obviously utterly 
impossible for Freud to admit that something could be 
desired by all men, nay, done by all of them, and yet be 
entirely wrong. Rather than refute such an opinion which 
probably would sound like sheer craziness to him, he would 
try to psycho-analyze its author. 

It has been stated that certain characteristic teachings 
of Freud can be found in Plato. This did not mean that 
the question of Freud’s originality or priority has been 
raised.” Both questions seem to me extremely unimportant. 
What was important was to see, how differently both Plato 
and Freud evaluated the same asserted facts. He who does 
not repress his ‘‘nefarious” desires, if he can do so without 
any social disadvantages or protests of the Super-ego would 
be Freud’s ideal but the object of deepest contempt for 
Plato, sound thoroughly for Freud, for Plato sick. Only 


” §. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, pp. 142ff. 

7 Republic, IV, 16, 441a-b. 

Tt must be observed, however, that where Freud quotes the Plato passage in ques- 
tion (i.e., in The Interpretation of Dreams, New York, 1913, p. 493) confessing a 
certain priority of Plato (“we only confirm,” says he, “the old saying of Plato that 
the good are those who content themselves with dreaming what the wicked actually 
do”), nobody would guess from this quotation how great the similarity is. 
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those who know but a conventional or social morality can 
be impressed particularly by Freud. The philosophic way 
is to admit a priori every baseness of man, and yet not to 


lose one’s head and one’s understanding of the realm of 
morality. 


THE EPICUREAN “GOOD LIFE” 
By SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT 
O long has Epicureanism been in disrepute that 
it is likely the term will never receive its correct 
connotation in the popular mind. There the epicure has 
long been associated with the gourmet, gourmand or glut- 
ton. In almost any circle a casual reference to Epicurean- 
ism brings forth, “Oh yes, that is the philosophy of eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 

Yet Epicureanism is more than a philosophy of refined 
voluptuousness; it embodies a physical doctrine of atom- 
ism, an ethical philosophy with pleasure as the swummum 
bonum, and a denial of superstitious fears of gods and 
death. To Epicurus happiness was the end of all existence, 
but a happiness found in a life of tranquility, in contem- 
plation, in renunciation of material things, in withdrawal 
from the sturm und drang of life. Pleasure was, to be sure, 
the supreme good and pain the evil, but the master said, 

When I maintain that pleasure is the end of 
life, I do not mean sensual pleasures, those of the 
profligate, as our antagonists ignorantly or wil- 
fully assert, but a body free from pain and a 


mind free from care. It is not eating or drinking, 
revelling or lust, that makes life sweet. 


To some, like Aristippus, the end of individual action 
was in the pleasures of the moment; to Epicurus happiness 
was more than a succession of momentary ecstasies; it was 
a life-long pleasure of a different sort. The Cyrenaican 
pleasures of the body were largely replaced by Epicurean 
pleasures of the mind. Whereas Aristippus banished 
thought from the consciousness of man, Epicurus stressed 
free-will. The wise man must indeed balance pleasure and 
pain, both physical and intellectual, and he must make a 
choice. 
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Eypicurus does not deny sensual pleasures, in fact he 
believes them to be fundamental, but he insists upon rele- 
gating them into the background. The refined, perhaps, 
were startled at the crude statements of sensualism which 
the master was wont to pen, and many were soon convinced 
that nothing but lasciviousness distinguished the system. 
But when the master wrote, “The beginning and root of 
all good is the pleasure of the belly, and even wisdom and 
culture depend on that,” did he not imply that physical 
needs demand gratification before the intellectual pleasures 
of the mind may be indulged? Epicurus could say with 
perfect consistency, “I know not how I can conceive the 
good, if I withdraw the pleasure of taste and sexual passion 
and hearing, and the pleasurable emotions caused to sight 
by beautiful form.” 

But the pleasures of the mind are infinitely more satis- 
fying — the mind is capable of including memory of past 
happiness and anticipation of it in the future; the body is 
limited to the here and now. Epicurus carried this line of 
thought so far as to say that a wise man might be happy 
on the rack, since his pleasurable recollections of the past 
would outweigh physical pain. Seneca among other writers 
delighted in referring to the Epicurean who, while being 
roasted alive, would say, “How delightful this is! How I 
am enjoying myself’ 

Nevertheless, the founder perfectly demonstrated his 
point. It was said that as a child he had to be lifted from 
his chair; as a man he was subject to gout and dropsy and 
for many years was unable to walk. Yet in his last pain- 
filled moments he could write to a friend, 

And now as I am passing this last and blessed 
day of my life I write to you. Strangury has laid 
hold of me, and wracking torments beyond which 


suffering cannot go; but over against all this I set 
my joy of soul in the memory of our thoughts and 


1Taylor, Epicurus, RF. 
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words together in the past. 

Further, while the Cyrenaics could conceive of pleasure 
only as active and positive, much of the Epicurean tran- 
quility was negative: pleasure included the absence of pain 
as well as the presence of positive pleasure. Those of the 
garden partook of what Wallace calls “almost a grave and 
solemn pleasure — a quiet unobtrusive ease of heart, but 
no exuberance and excitement.” 

One of the pillars supporting the Epicurean structure 
in its historical setting is practicality. Epicureanism was 
defined as a “daily business of speech and thought to secure 
a happy life.” This happy life was even attainable without 
such embellishments as literature, art or music. The dis- 
ciple Metrodorus declared, “It need not trouble anyone if 
he had never read a line of Homer and did not know wheth- 
er Hector was a Trojan or a Greek.” To formal education 
the avowedly self-educated Epicurus was indifferent; the 
only required study was that of nature and this not for its 
- intrinsic value but to eradicate the fear of gods and death 
which interferes with the pursuance of happiness. 

To live happily few conditions are imposed: (1) Men 
must have assurance that mortal life ends with death and 
that the gods do not intervene in human affairs. (2) De- 
sires must be reduced to those natural and necessary de- 
mands easily satisfied. (1) The first condition caused little 
concern because the Epicurean physical theory, borrowed 
from Democritus, taught that man is mortal, that all mat- 
ter is produced by the fortuitous concurrence of material 
atoms, without any interference from the gods. With death 
the body atoms fly off to form some new body of matter, 
and the soul containing the finer atoms is released, its con- 
stituent atoms departing also. The man fearful of meeting 
death is under an illusion for no meeting can transpire. 
Lucretius repeats: 
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Death is, then to us 
Much less (than sleep) if there can be a less 
than that 
Which is itself a nothing: for there comes 
Hard upon death a scattering more great 
Of the throng of matter, and no man wakes up 
On whom once falls the icy pause of life.’ 


Epicurus did not deny the existence of the gods, but he 
was confident that they lived in a world apart, immortal 
and perfectly happy. It was futile, he thought, for mortals 
to worship the gods and offer sacrifices to them, they who 
knew nothing of the trials of humanity, they who lived a 
life of happiness unspoiled by the necessity of taking sides 
in the struggles of man. Why the master should have be- 
lieved in gods at all is obscure, but his canonice did not 
prohibit their acceptance: according to his rules for phil- 
osophizing if one begins with the known and works to the 
unknown, he must accept what he perceives through the 
senses as real or true. In Epicurus’ time there was a uni- 
versal impression that gods existed; this in itself was 
theoretically sufficient to establish the veracity of the idea. 
No general preconception among people could arise but 
through the numerous impressions superimposed upon the 
mind to make up the “composite photograph” which con- 
firmed sensation as truth. Universal preconception also 
confirmed two special attributes of the gods which Epicurus 
made basic in his exposition of their life; happiness and 
immortality. They live, as Tennyson so nicely expresses it, 

Where never creeps a cloud, nor moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred, everlasting calm! 

(2) Of the three classes of desires, (a) those natural 
and necessary, like food, (b) those natural but not neces- 


sary, like sexual intercourse, (c) those neither necessary 


2 Translation of W. E. Leonard. 
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nor natural, like popular esteem, the wise man despises the 
last, necessarily needs the first, and uses the second justly 
and moderately.’ 

For the finest personification of this pleasure-philos- 
ophy one must turn to the founder, who said, “Give me plain 
water and a loaf of barley bread, and I will dispute the 
prize of happiness with Zeus himself.” In his garden, water 
was the usual drink, though sometimes a half-pint of wine 
would be added, and bread was the staple food with an 
occasional addition. Epicurus wrote to a friend, “Send me 
some preserved cheese that when I like, I may have a feast.” 
And his reason for frugality: “I spit upon luxurious pleas- 
ures, not for their own sake, but because of the inconven- 
iences that follow them.” 

Also important in attaining happiness is “withdrawal.” 
The master advised, 


Nothing is so productive of cheerfulness as to 
abstain from meddling and not to engage in diffi- 
cult undertakings, nor force yourself to do some- 
thing beyond your power. For all this involves 
your nature in tumults. 


Wealth beyond the requirements of nature is 
no more benefit to men than water to a vessel 
which is full. Both alike must be supposed to 
overflow. We can look upon another’s possessions 
without perturbation and can enjoy purer pleas- 
ure than they, for we are free from their arduous 
struggle. 


But if the ethical ideal is summed up in the maxim 
“live concealed,” then the Epicurean attitude toward all 
aspects of social organization must be colored by the end 
in view. So it is then that political activity is frowned 
upon; admittedly it is pleasurable, but not comparable to 
the felicity of the tranquil life. Of the forms of government 
Epicurus preferred the monarchical because it demanded 
least of the individual, yet he recommended obedience to 
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whatever form embodied sovereignty. Passionate love and 
family life were likewise deemed undesirable. Of the two 
the greater disturber was the passionate love of “idle de- 
sire.” To those overcome by this “vehement yearning for 
sexual pleasure accompanied by a goading restlessness,” 
Kpicurus advised, “remove sight, association, and contact, 
and the passion of love is at an end.” Of course, the retort 
of the lover will be, “Were you ever in love, Epicurus?” 
His disciple Lucretius knew better whereof he spoke. 
“For,” he said ,“to shun” 

A fall into the hunting-snares of love 

Isn’t so hard, as to get out again, | 

When tangled in the very nets, and burst 

The stoutly-knotted cords of Aphrodite.* 

Even in withdrawal, however, the Epicurean finds he 
can not divest himself of human relationships. The ques- 
tion of justice becomes a practical consideration, for the 
sage concerned with his pleasure is driven through fear of 
interference to make use of the virtue, justice. Justice, in- 
ferring law, is a compact between members of society to 
refrain from harming each other.’ Injustice is not an evil 
in itself; the evil consists in the fear of being apprehended 
in the illegal act or in the life-long dread that the action 
may be discovered and punishment forthcoming. Such fear, 
destroying the all-important peace of mind, is sufficient to 
deter the sage from performance of an unjust act. Thus 
justice is established on the basis of an anti-social premise. 

Theoretically Epicurus could find no place for virtue 
in his system (“I invite you to continuous pleasures, not 
to virtues that unsettle the mind with vain and empty 
hopes of fruition,”) but pleasure and virtue are hardly 
dissimilar in practice, since, as Epicurus averred, “It is 
not possible to live happily without living wisely, nobly, 
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justly, nor to live wisely, nobly, justly, without living 
happily.” 

The most notable features of the garden society were 
the general veneration of Epicurus and the fine sense of 
friendship prevailing within the group. However, friend- 
ship is not a departure, theoretically, from the funda- 
mental principle of self-interest; it is based on the con- 
sideration of personal pleasure. No one cares for another 
except for his own advantage and friendship; he secures 
freedom from fear of other men by making potential ene- 
mies friends. These friends in turn form a protective ring 
against the intrusions of others. In practice egotistical 
friendship soon resolves into altruism, for the wise man 
will be prepared to endure the greatest pains, and even 
death, for a friend. “Of all things,” said Epicurus, “which 
wisdom acquires to produce the blessedness of the complete 
life, far the greatest is the possession of friendship.” 

The master took no part in the social or political life 
of Athens but was content to live frugally, enjoying the 
general conversation which took the place of formal lec- 
tures in the garden. Many came and went freely, but his 
favorite, Metrodorus, was never absent except for a visit 
to his native town. Women, as is well known, had 
their place; not only women of position but several of the 
hetaerae. Slaves, too, were admitted — one Mys (mouse) 
attaining distinction. Among all of them friendship was 
the only and perfect tie. 

Even the severest critics of the school in ancient times 
(such as Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch) did not cast aspersions 
upon the personal character of the founder. Evidently 
Epicurus’ conspicuous traits were, as Hicks mentions, 
“sympathy, generosity, and sweet reasonableness.” This 
favorable estimate is well supplemented by a letter to a 
child which the master wrote: 

We came to Lampsacus, Pythocles, Herm- 
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archus, Ctessippus, and myself, and we are quite 
well. We found there Themista and our other 
friends and they are quite well. I hope you are 
well, too, and your mamma, and that you obey her 
and papa and matron in everything, as you used 
to do. For you know quite well, my pet, that I and 
all the others love you very much, because you are 
obedient in everything. 

While other schools went through violent reactions, the 
principles of Epicurus were transmitted almost unchanged 
from generation to generation. Friendship and common 
reverence for the founder cemented the members into a 
unit which Numenius compared to “a republic free from 
party strife, having only one mind, one opinion, in which 
an innovation would have been regarded as impiety.” 

The Epicurean withdrawal from political and social 
life, the perhaps exaggerated estimate of the miseries 
caused by superstition and fear of death, and the ac- 
ceptance of pleasure as the swmmum bonum might seem 
to testify to a lack of moral and physical courage befitting 
men. And perhaps the chief defect in the pleasure-theory 
is in its negativeness, in designating pleasure as freedom 
from pain and the ideal existence as an escape from the 
problems which confront the ordinary man. But to a people 
denied political expression by the Macedonian conquerors 
no doubt withdrawal was the practical as well as the easy 
avenue of escape. With the decline of the polis, which had 
furnished a standard of conduct, the Greek found a con- 
venient ethical philosophy in the individualism of Epicu- 
reanism. That it was a philosophy in tune with the age is 
shown by the comic plays. In the time of Aristophanes, 
when Athens was a sovereign city-state, comedy concerned 
public men and public issues. But the New Comedy of 
Menander revolved around the personal, domestic lives of 
individuals. Individual well-being was basic in the Hellen- 


istic age. 
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That Epicureanism filled a pressing need at the time 
of its promulgation, and that it figures conspicuously in 
the philosophy of many moderns, whether or not they are 
aware of its presence, there can be no doubt. The physical 
theory designed to remove fear of death and gods will 
always prove a worth-while study, the example of perfect 
friendship provides an ideal for all time, and the intellec- 
tual pleasure of contemplation will ever attract the few. 
It is unfortunate, then, that Epicureanism has been so 
generally maligned and misunderstood. Those who have 
appropriated only its sensual features, without regard for 
the relationship of sense and intellect in the system, have 
brought condemnation to a philosophy which deserves 
better repute. 


THOREAU FACED WAR 


By MAx COSMAN 


Agony is a caustic juice, 
An acid if you please; 
Sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, 
Akin to each of these. 


No genial liquid in a glass, 
Its oil and edge and fume 

Pierce the flesh, spirit: too, 
Every grief exhume. 


Protoplasm in a leaf, 
Electrons in the dust, 

These knew not immortal grief, 
The human heart must. 


want to question our classic literary men about war. 
Let us examine Thoreau. 

Among the misconceptions current about him should 
be put this one: that since he was an introvert, a hermit, 
he naturally must have been a non-resister. Did he not go 
to jail because he disapproved of his government’s war 
against Mexico? Does not the act then prove that he be- 
lieved in compromise, in arbitration, — in brief, that he 
was a pacifist? 

An important trait of Thoreau’s is involved in settling 
the canard. Let it be said firmly that he was not opposed 
to the Mexican War because he had any dislike of war 
per se; it was the unjustness of the particular foray that he 
abhorred. The chief reason for the Mexican affair, as he 
saw it, was the desire for imperialistic loot felt by a minor- 
ity of Americans. Had it not been so, and given just cause 
for battle, Thoreau could have volunteered for service like 
any Hotspur. Indeed, there is some ground to believe that 
he wished to join actively in the Civil War; his tubercular 
debility, however, negated the desire. 
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re times like these it is to be expected that we should 
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Be that as it may, the fact is certain: Thoreau always 
spoke out clearly for physical action when such manifesta- 
tion was needed to achieve justice. The last two decades 
of his life showed him more than ready for war if war 
was to come. 

Take the period of the 1840’s. These years were active 
in reform movements, — temperance, anti-slavery, non- 
resistance, and the like. Among the many people who gave 
themselves honestly and cleanly to these causes were oth- 
ers who seemed to be but ostentatious reformers so far as 
Thoreau could make them out. His gorge rose in particu- 
lar against mawkishness, the saccharinity of a certain 
Henry C. Wright. 

I was awfully pestered with his benignity, [re- 
corded Thoreau in a Journal:] feared I should get 
greased all over with it past restoration: tried to 
keep some starch in my clothes. He wrote a book 
called A Kiss for a Blow, and he behaved as if 
there were no alternative between these, or as if 
I had given him a blow. I would have preferred 
the blow, but he was bent on giving me the kiss, 
when there was neither quarrel nor agreement be- 
tween us. I wanted that he should straighten his 
back, smooth out those ogling wrinkles of benign- 


ity about his eyes, and, with a healthy reserve, 
pronounce something in a downright manner. 


The clue to our writer’s distaste for oily manhood is in 
the phrase, downright manner. The Wrights, as Thoreau 
analyzed them, were asking for something they were not 
ready to pay for in blood. Metaphorically speaking, they 
were asking child-like for peace when blows were being 
directed against them; they were maundering sentimen- 
talities instead of raising weapons. How could their lack 
of reality but destroy forthright speech for them, and so 
turn it hypocritical? To put the point bluntly, the fellows 
were incompetents, and Thoreau resented them and what 
they stood for. 
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This resentment informs a lesser known essay of his, 
The Service, which, summing up most of his ideas on war, 
was the reply pugnacious to numerous discourses on non- 
resistance rife in New England just a century ago. Then 
too, a vast slavocracy, our own Southern States, was loom- 
ing on the horizon of free men and threatening to darken 
forever all that free men hold dear. To Thoreau keenly 
aware of the danger, convinced that war was but the com- 
pelling of peace, that peace could not be proclaimed by the 
rust on swords or the inability to draw them from their 
scabbards, it appeared madness for anyone to think men- 
acing evil could be dispersed with the reed of non-resis- 
tance. 

Speaking mystically of the qualities of a true recruit in 
the service of justice, Thoreau wrote, “The brave man 
braves nothing, nor knows he of his bravery.” Asif to say, 
the more truly a man is valiant, the less wish he has to 
strike tough attitudes. Furthermore, as the brave man is 
off to battle, his step is stately, for he moves to the strains 
of universal rhythm. For, continues Thoreau, “when the 
body marches to the measure of the soul, then is true cour- 
age and invincible strength.” Because of this invincibility, 
Thoreau believes, the brave man, arrived at battle, asks 
not how many, but where the enemy are. 


In the light of such details, we can more readily under- 
stand why our so-called recluse, (how false the term is 
when applied to Thoreau), should apparently have admired 
an antipodal character like Sir Walter Raleigh, about 
whom, as the well-read man knows, he prepared a fairly 
lengthy sketch. Affinity between the two men was inevita- 
ble, for in a crabbed New England way Thoreau had the 
same renaissance zest for action that Raleigh had. 


In the name of such zest, Thoreau could and did hear- 
tily despise hired soldiers, particularly those whom he saw 
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on the trips described in his book, A Yankee in Canada. 
Poor hirelings, they went to make up a military centipede; 
their bodies served the state but as machines. In denying 
their manhood, they brought war into disrepute, made it 
worthless. 

We must not, nevertheless, be led to believe that an in- 
glorious state of peace was any more desirable to Thoreau. 
There was too much rust for him in that; his soul was too 
stern a master for mere rest and content in the face of 
peril. Everywhere he heard signal guns sound men to 
post. “It is not enough that our life is an easy one,” he 
uttered grimly, and the grimness reaches to the very pres- 
ent; “we must live on the stretch, retiring to our rest like 
soldiers on the eve of a battle, looking forward with ardor 
to the strenuous sortie of the morrow.” 

For him the call to charge sounded in 1859 after Har- 
per’s Ferry when John Brown was to die on the gallows 
for the vision of freeing slaves. Glowing with fury com- 
posed of indignation at cowardly defamers and of gratifica- 
tion at the heroism of the one man, Thoreau penned his 
own exaltation so: 

_ I speak for the slave when I say that I prefer 
the philanthropy of Captain Brown to that philan- 
thropy which neither shoots me nor liberates me. 
... I do not wish to kill nor be killed, but I can 
foresee circumstances in which both these things 
would be by me unavoidable. 

These were not fair-weather phrases for Thoreau in 
1859; they are not fair-weather for us either in 1948. 
The circumstances which bedeviled his days are still with 
ours, and, for us as for him, to kill or be killed is still 
unavoidable. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Understand and Conquer 


: In the one world of the future, nations no longer may apply the 
policy of by-gone days and methods of “Divide and Conquer.” 
Instead, the new methods of victory must be different. Vindictive- 
ness and domination must be deleted from the treaty formulas of 
tomorrow, if the permanent foundations of peace shall be laid. A 
great Teacher once said that the “meek shall inherit the earth” and 
in something of the same sentiment we say that, if a people or 
nation shall inherit the earth, it must be done on a basis of sym- 
pathy and insight: “Understand and Conquer.” 


Some years ago the late Hartley Burr Alexander startled a 
class by the suggestion that the Oriental mind may not be capable of 
grasping Aristotelian logic. This split wide open the possible cleav- 
age between the East and the West. The logic of Aristotle employs 
subjects and predicates. Syntax of western languages, Greek, Latin, 
German, English, etc., is formulated without exception in terms of 
subjects and predicates. Unreflectively, the western mind has taken 
these syntax forms as if they were received from the Gods, and as 
if they geared into human conceptualization as oxygen gears into 
human respiration. But now comes the startling announcement that 
a part of the human family, however much it may need oxygen for 
normal human respiration, may not need subjects and predicates for 
the processes of human thought. How can racial groups of persons 
live on a planet whose dimensions are shrinking daily, and who may 
yet live in such vastly different universes of thinking (if that means 
anything) where one group breathes intellectually by the thought 
organs of subjects and predicates and the other does not. How use- 
less to talk of world brotherhood, amity, reciprocity, trade agree- 
ments and treaty relations between two groups whose physical 
bodies collide but whose minds live as if on intellectual planets of 
separate galaxies? 


Now as if to intensify the shock, Professor Karl Lowith, of the 
University of Sendai, Japan, sets the situation with almost baffling 
ruggedness and clarity in the December issue of Fortune, in an 
article entitled, “The Japanese Mind.” Listen to him: “The question 
is whether the Japanese intelligence can in any way be reconciled 
with Western thought (134b). Also quoting Japanese teachers of 
philosophy in universities of Japan, Professor Lowith, revives Dr. 
Alexander’s surmises: “Our power of observation is intuitive, 
rather than scientific. The people understand by intuition rather 
than by investigation and analysis. They are not logically inclined 
(italics mine) ... Philosophy with us so far has been an intuition 
and nota manipulation of concepts” (134b). Then Professor Lowith 
himself adds: ‘Genuine Japanese ‘philosophy’, or better, their genu- 
ine way of thinking, has never been built from logical concepts 
(134b) ... The typical Oriental genius does not rely on forms at all, 
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(135b) ... A Japanese mind, says Nishada [Japan’s foremost mod- 
ern philosopher] .. . does not perceive intellectually at all” (230). 


With Germany the situation differs. One might describe the 
differences between Germany and the Allies as ideological. This is 
in no way an attempt to minimize the situation. But there is a wide 
difference between ideas, however conflicting, that are woven over 
the same cultural loom of grammar and syntax on the one hand. 
Here the instruments of understanding and accord are ready at hand 
upon occasion of the dispositions of men desiring to employ them. 
But, on the other hand, this cannot be said of Western culture and 
Japanese culture. Here, in principle, a totally new category of prob- 
lems arises. Differences exist which friendly dispositions may help 
to rectify but the class of problems is other than dispositional. 
Thought does not run in similar channels, reactions are not woven 
over similar mental frameworks. The Western mind, although pos- 
sibly untrained in formal logic, has learned to infer from step to 
step, to relate form to form, guided all the time by what it supposed 
was universally grounded in al! human beings. That is, the mind of 
the West enjoyed an illative sense of delicacy for nice intellectual 
distinctions and integrity which all races of men were assumed to 
possess. But what if we find that these are absent in sections of the 
Orient. What if the task of the East and West in time (and very 
much time) must be to learn the kindergarten principles of culture 
at a common source while the vast interests of its peoples and im- 
portant problems of world adj ustment must blunder through, being 
held in abeyance of full international sympathy and harmony until 
a new type of mentality is set up where by the simple ABC prin- 
ciples of intellect, sentiments and understanding may furnish a 
ground for peace and goodwill on a lasting foundation. 


Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
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R. F. Alfred Hoernle 


News of the passing of R. F. Alfred Hoernlé will come as a 
distinct shock to his many friends and admirers around the world. 
For Professor Hoernlé was cosmopolitan in his tastes, sympathies 
and erudition. He had enjoyed teaching experiences in widely 
diverse places, in England, at Harvard, at the University of 
Southern California, and in South Africa. In point of fact he was 
planning to return to Southern California for another visiting 
year after the close of the present war. So these words are written 
with a special sense of loss in the going of a great personality and 
an accomplished scholar. 


Hoernlé carried on something of the tradition of the late Ber- 
nard Bosanquet, whom he admired and with whom he studied, but 
seemed to some of us to have greatly modified from the latter’s 
extreme absolutism. 


His strength lay not only in his scholarly mastery of the field 
of philosophy, and a vivid and understanding presentation of his 
subject, but more than all else in a contagious friendliness which 
made him greatly loved by his students as well as by his colleagues. 

He will be deeply mourned not only in America but every- 
where within the world-wide range of his influence. Most of all, 
we fancy, in South Africa where he and his talented wife wielded 


a profound intellectual influence. 
Rito. 
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Along the bookshelf 


Science and Philosophy 


PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY. By Sir 
James Jeans. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Pp. 222. $2.75. 


This book mirrors in a very 
striking way the _ theoretical 
chaos into which modern science, 
and particularly modern physics 
has fallen. This condition is in 
part due to the contempt which 
science has so long professed for 
all philosophy, its feeling that it 
held within its grasp the sum 
and sources of all knowleldge. 
Physics has by the very force of 
its own discoveries been forced 
back into metaphysics, and this 
without benefit of metaphysical 
training which might have made 
it the critic of its own logic. Yet, 
science is not alone responsible 
for the present confusion. Our 
age has been largely character- 
ized by a philosophy which in a 
blind idolatry of scientific ma- 
terialism has forsaken its own 
field, and abrogated its own au- 
thority. In other words modern 
physics has left it holding the 
sack. 


The extent of the revolution 
that has taken place in theoret- 
ical physics is made plain when 
Sir James compares it with 
three other upsets in scientific 
‘theory, the Copernican revolu- 
tion, the transfer to the Darwin- 
ian biology, and the coming of 
Newtonian astronomy. (1) This 
revolution in physics he declares 
raises certain philosophical ques- 
tions such as: whether we are 
automata or free agents, wheth- 
er our world is mental or ma- 
terial, or both, whether the 
world of our perception is the 
world of reality. (2) Our minds 
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can never step out of their 
prison-houses to investigate the 
real nature of things which in- 
habit that mysterious world be- 
yond our sense organs. (8) If 
an interpretation of nature is to 
mean anything to us it can be 
only in terms of ideas that are 
already in our minds. (10) The 
physicist of the last generation 
was continually making pictor- 
ial representations and parables 
and then taking these mental 
constructs as literal truths. (16) 
Now the astronomer can make 
no claim to explain why things 
act as they do but rather dodges 
the question of causality by stat- 
ing that space is curved. Which 
means of course that to our 
perceptions it must ever seem 
curved. There is now seen to be 
no permanence in substance, for, 
physicists have recently found 
that substantial electrons and 
other material particles may dis- 
solve into, and also be created 
out of, insubstantial radiation 
(41). 

Sir James seems to be singu- 
larly out of step with progres- 
sive modern thought when he 
describes the disappearance of 
humanism from modern science 
(81), quoting Bertrand Russell 
that man is not on his own ac- 
count the true subject-matter 
of philosophy. The revolution in 
science which many scientists 
seem not to have apprehended, 
has according to Sir James’ own 
account turned away from ma- 
terialism. If away from mater- 
ialism where can it go? The 
Theory of Relativity, of Quanta, 
the Principle of Uncertainty, all 
these point to a world in which 
the person assumes a hitherto 
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neglected importance. Instead 
of being at the end of humanism 
we are at the beginning of a 
greater emphasis on the person 
than was known in the old days 
of theological dogmatism, only 
this time the movement comes 
from within science itself. We 
can never safely throw away the 
observer in our regard for the 
observation. This should be ob- 
vious to the author himself when 
he states, as he does, (134-5) : 

The Theory of Relativity 
washed away the ether, and 
not only showed that differ- 
ent observers might assign 
different measures to the 
forces at the same point and 
at the same instant of time, 
but also that they could all 
be equally right. The so- 
called electric and magnetic 
forces, then, are not physi- 
cal realities ,as, for instance, 
displacements of the ether 
would have been; they are 
not even objective, but are 
subjective mental constructs 
which we have made for 
ourselves in our efforts to 
interpret the waves of the 
undulatory theory. 

Surely it is fatuous to assume 
the disappearance of the “tinge” 
of humanism from science when 
the author discussing the rela- 
tionship of subject and object 
declares (1438) : 

We can no longer make a 
sharp division between the 
two; to try to do so would 
involve making an arbitrary 
decision as to the exact 
point at which the division 
should be made. Complete 
objectivity can only be re- 
gained by treating observer 
and observed as parts of a 
single system; these must 
now be supposed to consti- 
tute an indivisible whole, 
which we must now identify 
with nature, the object of 


our studies. It now appears 
that this does not consist of 
something we perceive, but 
of our perceptions; it is not 
the object of the subject- 
object relation, but the rela- 
tion itself. 

Sir James summarizes the con- 
sequences that follow from the 
fact of the atomicity of radiation 
by asserting that (1), the uni- 
formity of nature disappears, 
(2), precise knowledge of the 
outer world becomes impossible, 
(3), the processes of nature can- 
not be adequately represented in 
space and time, (4), division be- 
tween subject and object cannot 
be precise, (5), causality be- 
comes meaningless, (6), if we 
still wish to think of happenings 
in the phenomenal world as gov- 
erned by causal law, we must 
suppose that these happenings 
are determined in some _ sub- 
stratum of the world which lies 
beyond the world of phenomena, 
and so also beyond our access 
(145). It is of course a base 
scandal to mention at this point 
that this substratum might be 
the will of an intelligent per- 
sonal creative force, acting uni- 
formly. 

Neither does it accord with 
the disappearance of humanism 
from science for him to sum up 
his wave mechanics as he does 
(167) with the statement : 

All this shows that the 
waves cannot have any ma- 
terial or real existence apart 
from ourselves. 

This statement would satisfy 
the most thorough - going per- 
sonalist. R.T.F. 


SCIENCE AND CRITICISM, The Hu- 
manistic Tradition in Contemporary 
Thought. By Herbert J. Muller. Yale 
University Press. Pp. xiv, 303. $3.75. 


Science and Criticism by Pro- 
fessor Herbert Muller is, so far 
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as we know, the present high- 
water mark of modern Human- 
istic doctrine. He brings to the 
task of elaboration a rare knowl- 
edge of philosophy with a still 
rarer capacity for criticism. For 
his is no blind idolatry of 
materialistic science combined 
with an unreflective dogmatism 
against all religion. It is strong 
where much Humanistic writing 
is weak, in a power of self-anal- 
ysis. Yet one would not find in 
many a day such all-round criti- 
cism of science, philosophy, and 
religion, (other than that af- 
fected by Humanism). The lead- 
ing writers of our time are stood 
up in a row and each receives 
his due appraisal. And the criti- 
cism is for the most part 
well-directed and well-deserved. 
Above all it is a book to sweep 
away the fog of pretense and to 
raise questions of the utmost 
moment to our times. He is out 
gunning in the first place for 
the absolutisms, though with all 
his insight, which seems to fail 
him at this point, he erects a 
new Humanistic absolute with- 
out being conscious of it. Char- 
ity, tolerance, loyalty, integrity, 
having no “absolute sanction” 
must be derived from the human- 
istic faith. But what is this faith 
except a belief that these values 
are paramount, and worth living 
for? In the latter part of the 
book (274-5) he touches on the 
same point: 


The root experience, the 
experience that makes re- 
ligious belief precious to 
sensitive men, appears to 
be a sense of oneness with 
an immense whole: a feel- 
ing of complete harmony 
that at crises may lead to a 
lasting conversion, a com- 
ing to final terms with life, 
and at its most intense is 
the mystical experience, but 


that always works to steady 
and strengthen men’s pur- 
poses, deepen their sense of 
values, support their ideal 
aspirations,enrich the whole 
significance of their lives. 
... the unseen power lies in 
the depths of the human 
mind. 


What he overlooks is that per- 
haps a great majority of Chris- 
tians find strength in assuming 
this unseen power to be God. 
That is the true meaning of the 
Trinitarian claim. So when he 
attempts to re-invoke the old 
naturalism versus supernatural- 
ism he is raising ghosts of a past 
already dead, and reading out of 
his fellowship a host of friends 
and helpers. As a matter of fact 
much of the criticism of the 
modern church and its thought 
arises out of a somewhat wilful 
ignorance of what the church is 
doing both in social activities 
and in progressive theism. Per- 
haps there is more to it than 
medieval theology which makes 
a fine stalking horse for its mod- 
ern critics. Whatever we may 
think of its theology, there is no 
gainsaying that the finer prod- 
ucts of our civilization, the 
hymnology, the art (which he 
denies), the founding of the Uni- 
versities, the present millions 
that are being spent not only in 
education, but also in the main- 
tenance of hospitals, these and 
many more are due to organized 
Christianity. It behooves agnos- 
tic humanism to bring forth bet- 
ter fruits before it can do much 
in claiming superiority. These 
fruits may have some connection 
with the belief in the sanction 
of God. It is a pity that the 
author is blind to these facts, 
for almost everywhere he is me- 
ticulous against loading the dice 
of argument. In the light of 
these facts the claim that Scien- 
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tific Humanism (his brand) 
“makes full use of the most ef- 
fective technique ever devised to 
master the environment” (243), 
seems a bit extravagant. 

Notwithstanding all this, every 
churchman should read _ this 
book for the good of his soul. 

Many of his most caustic criti- 
cisms are directed to the scien- 
tific mental follies of the time, 
and he misses but few. Certain 
choice brickbats are reserved for 
Eddington and Jeans because of 
their advocacy of a “spiritual’’ 
universe, though the author has 
himself pretty thoroughly dis- 
posed of the older concepts of 
materialism. The logical - posi- 
tivists are, he says, more con- 
cerned about syntax than about 
experience (89); the overween- 
ing smugness of the evolution- 
ists has made evolution “an in- 
vestment trust for all easy 
faiths” (105): “why evolution 
should occur is unanswerable — 
outside of religion” (110): “the 
Golden Rule is a biological neces- 
sity” (125) (without = sanc- 
tion?) : (the behaviorists) “be- 
lieve that they are ultrascientific 
because, like classical physicists, 
they have abstracted from their 
subject-matter all its distinctive- 
ly human qualities — the aware- 
ness of behavior that constitutes 
‘experience,’ and that they are 
sterner stuff because they grim- 
ly hang on to an unpleasant but 
elementary fallacy, that since 
consciousness may be reduced to 
bodily movements it is identical 
with these movements.” 

We can quite agree with him 
that any activity pursued at risk 
of personal sacrifice realizes a 
function attached to the idea of 
God, though there should be 
qualification respecting the aim 
in view. We do not believe that 
whatever the consequences of a 
belief in God, “they logically 
prove nothing at all about His 


existence” (252). In a universe 
moral ideals and accomplish- 
ments must be in harmony with 
the nature of the world. If they 
stand the pragmatic test of pro- 
ducing the highest values they 
do indicate the existence of a 
moral world-ground. 

Professor Muller seems to fall 
prey to the common mistake of 
humanists who feel they can ac- 
complish nothing without first 
offending the general religious 
sense by killing off God and 
eradicating the old theology, now 
generally dead anyway. The ef- 
fect of this reduces them to the 
barren and negative controver- 
sies of theological opinion, where 
they might have been helpful and 
persuasive. RJT.F’. 


SCIENCE IN PROGRESS. By Harlow 
Shapley, Edwin Hubble, Hans Bethe, 
V. K. Zworykin, P. W. Bridgman, Li- 
_onel S. Marks, James Franck, John G. 
Kirkwood, Perrin H. Long, Herman 
Mark. (Edited by George A. Baitsell.) 
Third Series. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. Pp. vi, & 322. $3.50. 


This third volume of the ser- 
ies of National Lectureship re- 
ports for 1941-1942 under the 
aegis of the Society of the Sigma 
Xi devoted to the promotion of 
research in science is in no way 
inferior in interest to the vol- 
umes that have preceded it and 
have been reviewed in these col- 
umns. The amazing discoveries 
in modern science outrun the 
possibility of the common man 
to._keep up in even an elementary 
understanding of what is taking 
place in scientific research. 

There are here the matters 
that are of most moment in 
present day science, the story of 
the galactic system, the problem 
of the expanding universe, en- 
ergy production in stars. The ac- 
count of the new electron micro- 
scope that brings into the range 
of vision objects that are fifty 
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times smaller than previous high 
powered microscopes could dis- 
close, recent work in the field of 
high pressures, the power gener- 
ation, in photosynthesis, in the 
structure of liquids, and of in- 
tense interest to the layman now 
the mode of action of sulfanila- 
mide drugs, and the scientific as- 
pects of synthetic rubber. There 
are times when a knowledge of 
mathematics is called for but 
there will be enough which every 
one can understand to justify 
the purchase of the book. Best 
of all it comes from authorita- 
tive sources, which cannot be 
said of the average magazine 
article. bd ted es 


THESE MYSTERIOUS RAYS; a Non- 
Technical Discussion of the Uses of 
X-Rays and Radium, Chiefly in Medi- 
cine. By Allan L. Hart, M.D., M.Sc. 
Harper & Bro., New York, Pp. xi, & 
211;) ($2.75. 


For the man of the street who 
entertains a curiosity for the 
mysteries of X-Rays used in the 
diagnosis of disease this book 
will provide not only answers to 
many questions, but will fur- 
ther furnish much sound advice 
to the afflicted. The development 
of the science as applied to medi- 
cine is traced with an account 
of its present status. R.T.F. 


A NEW APPROACH TO PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Cale Young Rice. The Cum- 
berland University Press, Lebanon, 
Tennessee. Pp. 169. 


The late poet Cale Young Rice, 
who took degrees in philosophy 
at Harvard in the era of the 
“big four,” remained throughout 
life an ardent amateur in that 
field. The fruit of his medita- 
tions was offered several years 
ago in a series of lectures at the 
University of Louisville, and this 
material is now published post- 
humously under the title of A 


New Approach to Philosophy. 
Mr. Rice, who eschews all 
“transcendentalism,” all  un- 
knowables, all noumena, as well 
as all doctrines at once theoret- 
ically tenable and forever repug- 
nant to the vast majority of 
mankind, here offers what he 
tentatively names “Quadratic 
Realism.” Reality, thus inter- 
preted, comprises a “continuum” 
of four ultimate realities, all 
equally ontological and interde- 
pendent. These are Space, Time 
Matter and Mind, all of them 
directly or immediately known 
in experience. It follows that all 
things are at once all four in 
composition. The atom, for in- 
stance, is a psychophysical dual- 
ity. Space, too, is psychical as 
well as extended. The cosmic 
mind is a Self. Here, at least, is 
something comparatively novel 
for the metaphysician to put his 
teeth into. Wilbur Long. 


Sages of the Past 


T. LUCRETI CARI DE RERUM NA- 
TURAE LIBRI SEX. Edited with In- 
troduction and Commentary by Wil- 
liam Eilery Leonard and Stanley Bar- 
ney Smith. The University of Wiscon- 
= Press, Madison, 1942. Pp. ix, 886. 
5.00. 


The first effect of this handsome 
volume may well be to transport 
one in spirit from the present 
days with their enforced econ- 
omy in materials and their culti- 
vated parsimony in enthusiasms 
to the times when a great work 
was esteemed worthy of a noble 
and spacious form. That the 
book is “the result of nearly life- 
long interests” is verified by the 
wealth of material in the intro- 
duction and commentary. The 
senior editor, Professor Leon- 
ard, is known to students of Lu- 
cretius for his verse translation 
of the De Rerum Natura, first 
published in 1916 and reprinted 
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in Everyman’s Library in 1921, 
and for his verse rendition of 
The Fragments of Empedocles 
(1908). Echoes of “that fiery 
Roman” occur in Leonard’s orig- 
inal poetry, notably in the tragic 
Two Lives (1925). A cooper- 
ative enterprise, the general in- 
troduction on “Lucretius: The 
Man, the Poet, and the Times,” 
is the work of Professor Leon- 
ard, and the introduction to the 
commentary, the editing of the 
Latin text, and the accompany- 
ing notes are contributed by Pro- 
fessor Smith. “In a _ broader 
sense, they are jointly respons- 
ible for the whole.’ The ex- 
pressed purpose of the volume is 
to “assist a new generation of 
readers to come close to Lucre- 
tius in intellect and imagina- 
tion.” 

The problems of Lucretian 
biography that Jerome thrust 
upon the world still remain un- 
solved, but a scholar’s well de- 
fended opinions are not without 
value. The legends of love phil- 
ter, madness, and suicide, famil- 
iar to modern readers through 
Tennyson, have romantic inter- 
est. The real Lucretius, about 
whom his own age records al- 
most nothing, must be discov- 
ered in his poem. To this task 
Professor Leonard brings poetic 
vision, sensitivity to verse cad- 
ences, and long experience in in- 
terpreting the poet. The sketch 
of Lucretius, the scholar and 
aristocrat, who, at home in 
sophisticated Roman society, 
loves the open world of nature 
more than the pinfold of men,” 
is not new in outline, but con- 
vincingly drawn. Of the mind 
of Lucretius we read: “It is 
a notable union of alert and im- 
pressionable senses, of retentive 
memory, of strong emotions, 
and of stable reason. .. . He is 
the teacher, the expositor, and 
remains such while becoming 


the artist.” Such assumptions, 
writes the editor, “are but repe- 
titions of what all close readers 
of Lucretius must have realized 
for two thousand years.” 


The range of topics discussed 
can only be suggested. Treated 
in detail are sources, philosophi- 
cal and literary, especially Epi- 
curus and the early physicists, 
Empedocles and Ennius; con- 
temporary religious thought in 
Rome; elements of originality 
in matter and style; a compari- 
son with modern scientific ideas, 
notably in the atomic theory and 
the idea of evolution, Darwinian 
and non-Darwinian; and the atti- 
tude of the early church with 
special reference to the copying 
and preservation of the text in 
the monasteries. 


Professor Smith’s introduc- 
tion to the commentary affords 
a detailed account of the text, 
including manuscripts, principal 
editions, textual errors, and rhe- 
torical elements, archaism, and 
meter. In the general introduc- 
tion there is some duplication in 
the accounts of the manuscripts 
and in comments upon Lucretian 
style. Yet the two editors, for 
the most part, complement each 
other. A large assemblage of 
illustrative reference accom- 
panies the discussion. Occasion- 
ally an elementary statement 
such as “Each hexameter verse 
consists of six time units or 
feet’? contrasts strangely with 
the erudition of its setting. The 
subject of sound symbolism is 
intriguing, but upon it the doc- 
tors not infrequently disagree. 
Verse Vi, 195, cited as affording 
an “unpleasant contrast between 
tempo and thought” is lauded by 
Merrill for its “beautiful and 
suggestive rhythm.” The survey 
of style closes with a paragraph 
on the theme of death as “the 
one topic which Lucretius has 
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expended all the resources of his 
energy and art.” Lucretius may 
be of all poets “the most vivid, 
the most moving” in praising the 
time when we shall be no more. 
Yet we should also remember 
the Lucretian gospel in the fa- 
mous line: 


Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 
(And like runners they pass on the lamp 


of life.) 


In the bibliography, the divi- 
sion into works to which “it is 
assumed the student will have 
access” (I) and those that “will 
often prove useful” (II) is not 
clear to the present reviewer. 
The editions of Lachmann, Mun- 
ro, and Merrill, as well as Had- 
zit’s Lucretius and Duff’s Liter- 
ary History, would appear to 
belong to Class I. Duff’s name 
(J. Wight) is misspelled here 
and in footnotes. Even a brief 
bibliography should include the 
editions of Carlo Guissani and 
Richard Heinze (Book III) and 
Seller’s Roman Poets of the Re- 
public. It is strange to find Rib- 
beck’s Scaenicae Romanorum 
poetis fragmenta listed as the 
source of all early Latin poets 
cited except Ennius. 

The Latin text, edited with the 
conservative standards set forth 
by the editors, provides copious 
notes which treat textual and 
stylistic problems and assist the 
student in interpretation. In- 
cluded are numerous citations 
from philosophical writings: the 
Latin in the original, the Greek 
in translation. The progress of 
the poet’s argument is carefully 
marked, both by an English out- 
line and by Latin Capitula. Lit- 
erary parallels are quoted, rang- 
ing from Homer’s Iliad to Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick. Fullpage il- 
lustrations include facsimiles of 
important manuscripts and Bot- 
ticelli’s Primavera, which is be- 
lieved to have been inspired by 
the Lucretian march of the sea- 


sons. The index of ancient 
sources cited appears to be care- 
fully prepared. The general in- 
dex, inconsistent in listing mod- 
ern authors cited in the volume, 
is less satisfactory. Viewed as a 
whole, however, this edition will 
undoubtedly prove valuable in 
interpreting the letter and the 
spirit of a great poem. The de- 
votion and industry that dis- 
tinguishes the work inspires 
confidence that the torch will be 
passed on. 
Ruth W. Brown. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF WILLIAM 
JAMES: 1842-1942. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Pp. xii, 234. 
$2.75. 


The year 1942, marking the 
centennial of the birth of Wil- 
liam James, afforded special op- 
portunity for a renewal of in- 
terest in his life and thought. 
During the year numerous pa- 
pers were delivered and sym- 
posia were held in his honor 
throughout the country. In Com- 
memoration of William James, 
edited by Professors Blanchard 
and Schneider, is a selected com- 
pilation of this occasional ma- 
terial. The contents consist of 
sixteen essays by as many auth- 
ors and deal with various as- 
pects of his thought. Henry 
James recalls his father’s in- 
sistence that it is the need of the 
whole man that directs the indi- 
vidual’s search for truth. The 
role of the concepts of hazard, 
effort and freedom in James’ 
thought is discussed by Horace 
Kallen, who points out the ill 
effects in political and social life 
of the temper and programs of 
the absolutists. Dickinson Mil- 
ler writes sympathetically on 
James’ rejection of the notion of 
unconscious mind in favor of 
the theory of co-consciousness, 
his view that a “field of con- 
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Sciousness” can be known purely 
and exclusively by subjective ap- 
prehension, and the aspects of 
his psychology leading the for- 
mer to panpsychism. E. B. Holt, 
on the contrary, interprets 
James in the role of the fore- 
runner of behavioristic psychol- 
ogy. John Dewey stresses the 
positivistic ethical and instru- 
mental side of James’ thought, 
and from this standpoint offers 
a new interpretation of the real 
intent of the “will to believe” 
doctrine. Julius Bixler reveals 
the irreconciled dualism in 
James’ ethics —his biological- 
survival interpretation as against 
his intuitive moralism — and 
suggests that he could reason- 
ably have kept richness of life 
as a goal had he provided us 
with a principle of coherence 
that distinguishes between an- 
archy and freedom. R. B. Perry 
presents representative and 
inspirational quotations from 
James’ writings that have sig- 
nificance for the current crisis 
of Totalitarianism and Democ- 
racy. George S. Brett traces, 
largely through the earlier writ- 
ings, the humanistic and theistic 
aspect of his thought. D. C. Wil- 
liams, examining his doctrine of 
knowledge, concludes that it is a 
formless razzle-dazzle of contra- 
dictions never reconciled, and, 
incidentally claims that James 
belongs to the romantic cult of 
thought that breeds Fascist dic- 
tatorships. Herbert Schneider, 
tracing the history of James’ 
moral development, stresses the 
influence of Peirce and Royce 
on his moral idealism. Jacob 
Kantor maintains that while 
James’ psychology is natural- 
istic in intent, it nevertheless 
remains throughout dualistic, 
and that consequently for this, 
among other reasons, his system 
is a failure; while a genuine 
anti-dualistic psychology can be 


built by getting rid of the whole 
physicist - biological foundation 
as now understood and positing 
psychology as an independent 
science of “inter-behavior fields.” 
Victor Lowe, reviewing James’ 
metaphysics of Experience, sug- 
gests that there are certain hints 
of personalistic interpretation, 
but that probably the completion 
of his metaphyisics would have 
resulted in a form of panpsych- 
ism. Charles Morris offers an 
appreciative analysis of James 
as a “Promethean” type of per- 
sonality, and shows how his Pro- 
metheanism, pluralism, individ- 
ualism, and pragmatism are of 
“high contemporary relevance” 
when supplemented by such con- 
siderations as an emphasis on 
the social, the referential value 
of thought, and an adequate 
theory of language. Eugene Ly- 
man analyzes his philosophy of 
faith as “a union of empiricism, 
voluntarism, and mysticism.” 
Arnold Metzger gives impres- 
sions of James through the eyes 
of a European, indicating both 
his relation to Kant and Nietz- 
sche and those differences that 
mark him the representative of 
a young, optimistic and forward- 
looking America. The volume 
closes with a defence of the 
thesis by Walker Hill that the 
essence of James’ pragmatism, 
as well as that of Dewey, is the 
instrumentalist as opposed to 
the “spectator” theory of knowl- 
edge; and that therefore Peirce, 
who is a metaphysician and an 
objective idealist, is not the 
“founder of pragmatism.” The 
essays in this volume are of 
high order, and are a valuable 
addition to that literature which 
serves to unravel the knotted 
doctrine of a great pioneer whose 
obscurity frequently defies the 
pellucidity of his words. 
W. L. 
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WILLIAM JAMES: His Marginalia, 
Personality and Contribution. By 4. A. 
Roback. Sci-Art Publishers, Cambridge, 
Mass. Pp. 336. $3.50. 


William. James, by A. A. Ro- 
back, has picked up and brought 
together the loose ends and 
fragments of fact about James 
omitted from the definitive work 
by Perry. The task of avoiding 
a duplication of the materials in 
the latter’s larger and more com- 
prehensive work is a difficult 
one, but it has been accomplished 
successfully. Part I, a consider- 
ation of the marginalia of James’ 
books, concludes that “he read 
voraciously and read critically.” 
Always he is disgusted with 
‘spiritual dryness and preposter- 
ous pedantry.’ (James’ words.) 
In a letter to Stumpf concerning 
Avenarius, James makes the 
characteristic observation: “The 
frequency with which a man 
loves to use the words streng 
wissenschaftlich is beginning to 
be for me a measure of the shal- 
lowness of his sense of the 
truth.” Part II deals with “Re- 
visions and _ Interpretations,” 
dealing with a comparison with 
Freud, his spiritualism (he de- 
nies that James was a whole- 
hearted believer), his political 
and economic views, his inter- 
nationalism, and, finally, his 
handwriting (with four illustra- 
tive specimens, together with one 
each by Bergson, Henry James 
II and William James II). Part 
III comprises an estimate of the 
man and his work: his person- 
ality, intellectual endowment, 
his contribution to culture, his 
productivity, and his role and 
influence. A “psychographic 
profile” is also included. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. By Rich- 
mond Groom Beatty. Vanderbilt Uni- 
Nashville, 


versity Press, Tennessee. 


Pp. xviii, 316. 


Richmond Groom Beatty gives 
us a most interesting and pains- 
taking biography of one of our 
most famous old-time New Eng- 
land intelligentsia and abolition- 
ists. The fact that it comes from 
the South, not only gives it 
added piquancy and interest, but 
indicates the new step achieved 
in our social solidarity. So calm 
and appreciative a review would 
not have been possible in times 
within the memory of many 
of us. 

The book has special value as 
a look into the period of Lowell’s 
life, 1819-1891, a period so 
fraught with significance in the 
existence of the new republic. 
Not only was Lowell influential 
in this period in the war against 
slavery, but later as Ambassador 
to Spain and to Britain, repre- 
senting the nation in its period 
of reconstruction. 

One gets a vivid picture of 
Harvard in its early days, a pic- 
ture that seems quite incongru- 
ous with MHarvard’s present 
might, and even with the modern 
conception of what a University 
must be to claim the name. We 
observe also the moving tides 
of political opinion, growing to 
the great storm of Civil War 
which Lowell did so much to 
hasten into being. We witness 
the unpopularity in New Eng- 
land of the anti-slavery cause 
when Lowell attached himself 
to it. 

The book will hardly add to the 
reputation of Lowell, perhaps 
that would be too much to ex- 
pect in these debunking days, 
but it will add to an understand- 
ing of the poet. There is no ef- 
fort to conceal the salient facts 
of his weaknesses, literary, men- 
tal, or political, but the candor 
with which these matters are 
discussed is far better than the 
fulsome praise that has too often 
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characterized the biographies of 
erica’s most distinguished 
group of literati. 
Any gathering of Lowellaniae 
will be incomplete without this 
competent appraisal. R.T.F. 


Metaphysics and Epistemology 


METAPHYSICS AND THE NEW 
LOGIC. By Warner Arms Wick. The 
ec taE ay of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 

02. 


Metaphysics and the New Log- 
ic, appears to be a Ph.D. thesis 
from the Philosophy Department 
of the University of Chicago. It 
is a study of current Logical 
Empiricism, with especial ref- 
erence to the Positivistic denial 
of the possibility of Metaphysics. 
It has as its purpose to define 
the sense in which Aristotelian- 
ism affirms the necessity of 
Metaphysics, as well as that in 
which the new logicians insist 
upon its futility. The general 
thesis is “that a great deal of 
historical metaphysics is unaf- 
fected by contemporary logical 
‘refutations’ of metaphysics in 
general, and that logical empiri- 
cism’s problems and methods 
may be assimilated to those of 
the Platonic tradition.” (P. ix.) 

Use is made of McKeon’s ter- 
minology applied to the two 
methods of handling fundamen- 
tal concepts, namely, the “mero- 
_ scopic” and the “holoscopic.” 
The meroscopic, or Aristotelian, 
takes the sign elements to be 
primitive. That is, first prin- 
ciples are intuitively known and 
are subject to no evidence be- 
yond themselves. The holoscopic, 
or Platonic, is that analysis of 
meaning which takes contexts as 
wholes to be the fundamental 
unit of signification. 

It is concluded that logical em- 
piricism must be non-metaphys- 
ical in the meroscopic sense, 


since it can find no _uncon- 
ditioned primary knowledge of 
Being as Being, that is, all 
knowledge is mediate. Yet, logi- 
cal empiricism has first prin- 
ciples which achieve for it what 
the truths of metaphysics have 
done for others, namely, to pro- 
vide the final reasons to which 
all explanations and interpreta- 
tions within the sciences may be 
appealed. Herbert L. Searles. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. By Glenn Nagley. Prentice- 
Hall Inc., New York, 1942. Pp. 363. 
$3.00 - $4.00. 


The Organization of Knowl- 
edge, grew out of a plan for sur- 
vey or general courses at the 
University of Illinois. It is de- 
scribed as one among many 
possible patterns for the organ- 
ization of knowledge which ap- 
pears fruitful for the purposes 
of action. 

The pattern for the analysis 
of knowledge is suggested by 
means of a set of categories (not 
metaphysical). Three aspects 
which must be recognized in the 
systematic pattern of any ra- 
tional analysis of action are, 
purpose, materials, and system. 
Purpose, refers to the individual 
point of view; the material point 
of view sets limitations to the 
problem by reason of the ma- 
terials analyzed, and the sys- 
tematic point of view is that of 
form or design. The body of the 
book is worked out by develop- 
ing a set of categories for each 
of these viewpoints. Then a 
formal scheme is developed for 
showing what sciences arise as 
a result of the relationships be- 
tween the material and formal, 
the material and individual, and 
the individual and formal. 

Following the analysis of 
knowledge which locates the 
function of the various physical, 
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social, psychological and moral 
sciences, is a discussion of fal- 
lacies which arise in analysis, 
such as fallacies of observation, 
inference and prediction. The 
work concludes with three ap- 
pendices which illustrate experi- 
ments in analysis. 


There is much to commend 
this book as an analysis of sci- 
ences which involve action, but 
the impression remains after 
cursory examination, that the 
formal pattern which is rigidly 
adhered to results in the sacri- 
fice of simplicity, and in some 
instances appears to introduce 
a certain artificiality. This is 
unfortunate for there is no 
doubt that the formal scheme 
was meant to increase the sim- 
plicity of the narrative. 

H.L.S. 


For the Healing of the Nations 


THE TREE OF LIFE, Selections from 
the Literature of the World’s Religions. 
Edited by Ruth Smith, with an intro- 
duction by Robert O. Ballou, and four- 
teen drawings by Boris Artzybasheff. 
ee Viking Press, New York. Pp. 496. 

3.50. 


What were the sources and be- 
ginnings of the world, what the 
nature of God, what are the 
norms of human conduct, and 
what of the future life, these are 
the questions mankind has at- 
tempted to answer since time 
and civilization began. Though 
there are aS many answers as 
there are races in the world their 
solutions show many common 
characteristics. Particularly is 
this true when one leaves the 
matter of forms and ceremonies 
and comes to the deeper basic 
philosophy through which each 
has attempted to discover the 
true way. The literature that 
forms the answers to these ques- 
tions is the supreme literature 
of the ages, just as in the case 


of the world’s art which has in- 
evitably gathered itself about 
religion. 

In The Tree of Life we have 
an unusually fine selection from 
these literatures: American In- 
dian, Norse, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Confucian, Taoist, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Greek, Zoroastrian, 
Hebrew - Christian, Christian, 
and Mohammedan. An addition- 
al section of the book is given to 
“Sources of the texts,” Glossary, 
and Index. 

Since the world has grown so 
small that we have taken to liv- 
ing in each other’s back-yards 
the matter of understanding 
other peoples has become one 
of the most important in modern 
civilization. The best way of 
knowing people is to know them 
at their best and this is most 
surely done by a knowledge of 
their religious ideas. Too long 
our knowledge has been confined 
to the worst. Now the only 
chance for a lasting world peace 
lies in this deeper understanding 
of the good points. 

Here is a book that should be 
in the possession of every man 
who considers himself a citizen 
of the world. Ro 


America in Perspective 


THE PHILOSOPHIC WAY OF LIFE 
IN AMERICA. By T. PV. Smith. F. S. 
on & Co., New York. Pp. xiii, 258. 

2.50. 


The Philosophie Way of Life 
in America is a revision of a 
work of similar title that was 
published by Professor T. V. 
Smith some fifteen years ago. 
Herein, in his usual felicity of 
style and large power of sympa- 
thetic appreciation, the author 
appraises the thought of Royce 
(with whom he identifies the 
“religious way of life’), James 
(the scientific way of life), 
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Dewey (the social way of life), 
Santayana (the aesthetic way 
of life), and Montague (the im- 
aginative way of life). Profes- 
sor Smith has felt the blight of 
scepticism, and he shuns all con- 
tact with idealism. He has no 
faith in the cult of faith, no 
conviction that there is any 
ground for religious conviction. 
What he offers us as a substi- 
tute, then, for the larger good 
that religion seeks is the little 
good that human life can offer 
us, but that little good salted 
with resignation and seasoned 
with Santayana’s aesthetic en- 
joyment of the ivory tower. 
Scientific creativity as well as 
contemplation, it is suggested, 
can salve the awfulness of ulti- 
mate human tragedy. The ac- 
ceptance “of the enforced role of 
spectator can go a long way to- 
ward a constructive desensitiz- 
ing of human nature to the in- 
exorable ills of life.” (p. 190). 
“Constructive desensitizing” is 
an honest as well as apt phrase. 
It marks a confession of the 
ultimate Buddhist character of 
all philosophic or “scientific” at- 
tempts to grapple with the lim- 
itations of life. Chapter seven, 
his own summary of the truth 
as he can see it, is at least to me 
disappointing; and I can only 
state my personal reaction that 
in the light of the actual problem 
of evil in life his conclusions and 
the writing in which they are 
couched are a nice exhibition of 
preciosity. The final chapter on 
“The Legislative Way of Life 
with Congress as Guide” is some- 
what out of place and involves 
a considerable let-down in the 
argument. Of all of the ways to 
solve the vivid problem of life, 
an appeal to act of Congress 1s 
about the most inane. Perhaps, 
however, it would be fairer to 
the author to consider his dis- 


cussion on parliamentarian de- 
mocracy as a postscript to his 
ultimate humanistic conclusions. 
“Democracy,” he aptly writes, 
“means, politically speaking, the 
process of clearing collective con- 
flicts by means of compromise; 
and it means, morally speaking, 
the way of living life together 
without condescension.” (p. 205) 
Without democracy, freedom dis- 
appears ; hence we are entitled to 
a “desperate faith” in it (even 
though not in religion!). And it 
is Congressional democracy in 
which Professor Smith puts his 
faith. In the end, “. . . the voice 
of Congress is the synthetic and 
dynamic conscience of the Amer- 
ican people.” (p. 253) 
W.L. 


RELIGION IN COLONIAL AMERICA. 
By William Warren Sweet. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xiii, 
367. $3.00. 


By the vast body of thoughtful 
persons to whom origins are of 
particular interest, Professor 
Sweet’s Religion in Colonial 
America will be read with avid- 
ity and enjoyment. As a fore- 
most American scholar in this 
field, the author brings to focus 
years of research. Also Profes- 
sor Sweet knows how to tell a 
story. So skilfully are the ma- 
terials of this historical presen- 
tation arrayed that one’s interest 
is heightened, especially at cru- 
cial points, to the place where 
one scarcely becomes conscious 
of vast details which must have 
flooded the mind of the writer 
as he selected and fashioned this 
attractive narrative. Of each 
new religious movement enough 
is said of its European and Eng- 
lish rootage to make its transfer 
and development into the new 
American colonies that sort of a 
thing that one might expect. 
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Yet here we have more than a 
historian merely relating past 
events. One soon becomes con- 
scious that the events are pass- 
ing through a creative genius 
whose character-stamp is im- 
pressed upon them. No one 
should charge the author with 
bias or lack of objectivity. He 
sweeps from Maine to Georgia 
dealing with every type of or- 
ganized religion and nothing is 
suspected as to his personal 
preferences or connections. It 
should be said that in dealing 
with the behavior of the Jesuits 
in Maryland and the policy of 
the Roman Catholic Church, one 
may have reason to conclude that 
Dr. Sweet is not a Roman Cath- 
olic. His representations are 
fair, sound and impersonal. Not- 
withstanding this fact, one does 
gain an insight into what the 
author believes religion in its 
essential nature and manifesta- 
tion should be. Examples of his 
own religious view peer through 
casual asides and add quality to 
the whole. 

Take, for illustration, the rep- 
resentation of the “Half-Way 
Covenant” compromise which 
seemed most palatable for sec- 
ond and third generation con- 
gregationalists of New England. 

Such was the plan [he says] 
by which the Puritans’ 
Church attempted to keep 
within the sphere of its in- 
fluence a large and growing 
class of people, who other- 
wise would have been lost 
to it (106) ; [then he adds] 
in the long run it worked 
great injury to the Church 
(107). 

Again, in describing a similar 
situation among the early Quak- 
ers when they were confronted 
with the problem of Quaker fel- 
lowship upon the basis of hered- 
ity or conviction and chose the 


policy of membership by birth- 
right, the author adds that “from 
a church made up of converted 
believers, they became a society 
based upon heredity” (166). The 
same appreciation of value and 
spirit in religion over that of 
form comes to the surface when 
the problem of “strict subscrip- 
tionists” among youthful Amer- 
ican Colonial Presbyterianism 
is dealt with. Commending the 
outcome of the controversy the 
author comments: “If the strict 
subscriptionists had triumphed 
American Colonial Presbyter- 
ianism would have resolved it- 
self into bitter controversial 
groups” (266). And, finally, in 
portraying the schism intro- 
duced between the Pennsylvania 
and New York brands of Pres- 
byterianism by the great awak- 
ening, the author charges both 
sides with blame and then adds 
that “the chief responsibility 
must be born by the stiff-necked 
conservatives, who seemed more 
concerned about preserving the 
Presbyterian system than for 
the spiritual welfare of the new 
population swarming into the 
back country” (280). 


Much may be said in favor of 
the vitality of religion in Amer- 
ica today when such a book that 
sets forth the supreme values 
in religion is chosen as the book 
of the month. Historians and 
patriots as well as the compara- 
tively restricted class suggested 
by the name religion, will find 
interest and value in this story 
of religion in the earliest begin- 
nings of American life. 

Paul R. Helsel 


INTELLECTUAL AMERICA: IDEAS 
ON THE MARCH. By Oscar Cargill. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 
xxi, 777. $5.00. 


The premise of this volume is 
that ideologies have a large 
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place in human affairs. Its en- 
deavor is to trace the nature and 
effect of ideologies in the life of 
America in our generation. It 
renounces treatment, however, 
of a present social trend which 
resembles a past politically dem- 
ocratic trend—the struggle for 
stability merging into the strug- 
gle for mobility. This matter 
will be presented in a second 
volume, Intellectual America: 
Ideas in Conflict. 


Professor Cargill finds in Par- 
rington an “amateurish aspect: 
the judgment of all things from 

- _. the worn-out ideology of 
Jeffersonian agrarianism.” In 
fact he perceives no important 
idea welling up from the masses. 
They may have and use it all 
along; but not until some fa- 
vored person, preferably trans- 
atlantic, strolls over and tells 
them about it, does it come to 
life for them. About the only 
ideas America has originated 
are the decadent ones of Poe. 
But “the invading forces” which 
so largely have swayed our peri- 
od are studied in their haunts. 
They are French naturalism and 
decadence, German absolutism, 
and English liberalism, the last- 
named becoming more and more 
static and impoverished. Then in 
succession the following groups, 
particularly as seen in this coun- 
try, are examined: the natural- 
ists, the decadents, the primitiv- 
ists, the intelligentsia, and the 
Freudians. Naturally, attention 
is focused on aspects of individ- 
uals rather than on their com- 
plete work. 

So wide an exploration of 
modern thought and art de- 
mands rare judicial powers. 
Professor Cargill betrays both 
prejudices. and rashness. He 
thinks Faulkner wrong in find- 
ing any good in any class what- 

soever in the South. By con- 


trast, when O’Neill finds degen- 
eracy east of the Hudson he 
stoutly denies that New Eng- 
landers are like that. (The jack- 
et tells us, incidently, that he 
grew up in Maine.) He regards 
Shaw as something of a toady. 
He pronounces Miss Millay’s 
“Kuclid alone has looked on 
Beauty bare” incomparably the 
best sonnet in English in the 
past fifty years; it may be, but 
detached judgment is not yet 
possible. He so loathes other 
brands of scholarship than his 
own that he excoriates Kittredge 
and Irving Babbitt alike, and in 
his diatribes against linguistic 
studies he states it as a “fact 
that there was hardly a piece of 
writing in Old or Middle English 
before 1870 that had so much 
aesthetic merit as Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room.” He condemns 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol” 
because “it lacks the condensa- 
tion and dramatic irony of Hous- 
man’s poems, from which it was 
imitated” (whatever that 
means). He affirms that the 
failure of the critics to answer 
Whistler’s claim of artistic im- 
munity from judgment was the 
breach through which “the 
teachings of Nietzsche, the phil- 
osophy of a class beyond good 
and evil, entered.” He is as in- 
veterate a source hunter as the 
driest and most methodical Ger- 
man, but to him sources do not 
lie in the past; they are recent 
or contemporary. Thus “the 
clash of the sexes in the later 
Dreiser, Ben Hecht, Anderson, 
and even in the Spoon River An- 
thology ... derive probably from 
[the novelist] Herrick’s early 
works.” And “undoubtedly the 
germinal idea” for Lazarus 
Laughed “is Nietzsche’s obser- 
vation that ‘all the celebrated 
figures of the Greek Stage... 
are but masks of this original 
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hero, Dionysus’.” 

These faults do not prevent 
the book from constituting a 
notable and provocative study 
of our time. It contains a vast 
array of facts and brings- out 
many unsuspected relationships 
in thought and in art. If it 
tends to overlook the native ori- 
gin and texture of various 
forces, it properly and inform- 
ingly reckons with the European 
stimulus. In style, as in sub- 
stance, it blends the impaired 
and the praiseworthy. It falls 
inexcusably into the “whom he 
thinks is” construction, but it 
has effective figures of speech, 
clear and forceful sentences, and 
well-integrated general organi- 
zation. Garland Greever. 


Religion in Art and Life 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY. By Shirley Jackson Case. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Pp. viii, 222. $2.00. 


The philosophy of history 
might almost be said to be the 
special contribution to civiliza- 
tion of Hebraic and Christian 
thought. In the Christian Phi- 
losophy of History, Shirley Jack- 
son Case traces for us the devel- 
opment of the concept of history 
as related to a Divine purpose, 
from the anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions of the Jews down to the 
modern notions of Theism. He 
shows how the various attitudes 
have been influenced by Juda- 
ism, by early Christian thought, 
by the Greeks, and by the mod- 
ern scientific movement, through 
which we have come gradually 
to the idea of God as transcen- 
dent and yet immanent in hu- 
man affairs. The work is admir- 
able for anyone who wishes a 
brief and elementary account of 
the historic scheme which has 


become so characteristic of our 
modern concents. i Va ie 


THE ART OF DYING WELL; The 
development of the Arts Moriendi. By 
Sister Catherine O’Connor. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. xiil, 
258. $2.50. 


An age that lifts its face and 
dyes its hair and tries to act on 
all occasions as if death were an 
impossibility is likely to take 
scant interest in a book on the 
art of dying well. Yet was there 
ever a time when such knowl- 
edge was more appropriate than 
now? Through all the formali- 
ties of an artificial age, devoted 
to ceremonialism is there not 
something for the modern world 
to consider? At any rate it is 
the part of wisdom to learn as 
only this book can teach us the 
mood and spirit of another age. 
The Ars Moriendi is one of the 
most conspicuous of Incunabula, 
having been printed more than a 
hundred times before 1500. Long 
before this it existed in manu- 
script form accreting slowly 
through the years in two diverse 
versions. Sister Catherine has 
gone extensively into the his- 
tory of the development of these 
documents as they appeared in 
different countries, detailing the 
various editions, and concluding 
with an account of other books 
written in the Ars Moriendi tra- 
dition. It must be considered a 
real contribution to the history 
of devotional works, and it will 
possess a value for all students 


of medieval culture. SE lal eA 
RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ENGLISH 
POETRY. Volume I: 1700-1740. 


and the Cult of Sentiment. By Hoxie 
Neale Fairchild. Columbia University 
Press. Pp. xiii, 612. $5.00. 


As the first of five volumes 
which shall study “religious 
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thought and feeling as reflected 
in English poetry from the 
eighteenth century to the twen- 
tieth” the work under review 
ushers in an enterprise of scope 
and importance if not of popular 
appeal. Beginning sufficiently 
far back in the century preced- 
ing, it examines the religious 
utterances in verse of every 
writer of consequence in the 
first four decades of the eigh- 
teenth century. It considers 
what effect upon the writing 
may be traced to the sex, the 
education, the political party, 
the literary training, the ecclesi- 
astical affiliation and experience, 
the social milieu, and the eco- 
nomic status of each of the 
writers. It of course anato- 
mizes individuals.. It also fol- 
lows trends from the seven- 
teenth century cult of Original 
Sin well toward the nineteenth 
century cult of Original Genius. 
It is painstaking. It is under- 
standing. It has scholarly de- 
tachment without scholarly cold- 
ness. It does a neglected task 
with such efficiency that it must 
remain reference book and au- 
thority for long years one 


The Democratic Way of Life 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIG- 
ION: Third Symposium. Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in 
their Relation to the Democratic Way 
of Life, Inc. New York. Pp. xix, 438. 
$3.00. 


Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion: Third Symposium, con- 
sists of the papers read at the 
Conference on Science, Philoso- 
phy and Religion in Their Rela- 
tion to the Democratic Way of 
Life during the meeting of Au- 
gust 1942, held in New York 
City. The purpose of the Con- 
ference is indicated briefly but 


impressively in the Foreword of 
the volume as a move to clarify 
and revitalize our thought re- 
specting the basic principles and 
values of Democratic and, pre- 
sumably, Judeao-Christian, civ- 
ilization. Under the impact of 
war, the propaganda of Totali- 
tarian ideologies, and the deter- 
ioration of our spiritual, moral 
and broadly intellectual energy, 
we face a crisis not only of sur- 
vival but of policy consequent 
upon hoped-for victory. Confu- 
sion is deep-set, the fruit of our 
over-emphasis on gadgets, our 
specializations, our one - sided 
scientific development, our de- 
caying convictions, the absence 
of clear-cut and vital principles 
for a new day of global civiliza- 
tion. The plan of the Conference 
is to bring together scholars and 
men of active affairs to think co- 
operatively on fundamental is- 
sues for the purpose both of ar- 
riving at a larger community of 
belief through mutual influence 
and of formulating clear and 
precise statements of principles 
and issues that will be helpful to 
a wider, serious-minded public. 
The twenty-five papers compris- 
ing the main body of this book 
are divided into five general 
groups as follows: “The Prob- 
lem of Objective Basis for Value 
Judgments,” “The Relation of 
General Objectives of the Con- 
ference to the Problems of Edu- 
cation and Public Administra- 
tion,” “The Meaning of Human 
Dignity and Human Civilization 
in Terms of Various Disci- 
plines,” “The Historical Process 
in its Effect on Art, Music and 
Letters,” and “The Significance 
of History for the Current In- 
tellectual, Economic and Politi- 
cal Crisis.” 

Any detailed account of such 
a mass of study is impossible 
here; but it can be said that the 
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papers are richly rewarding to 
any serious reader. All of us, I 
think, will find inspiring and 
highly valuable the editorial 
method adopted by the Confer- 
ence, namely, the inclusion fol- 
lowing most of the papers of a 
series of controversial and ju- 
dicial comments by other author- 
ities and restatement and re- 
joinder by the original writers. 
These not only clarify the issues 
by restatement or clearer defini- 
tion, and the expression of 
alternative views, but lend to 
the whole a sense of concrete 
challenge. We feel that we are 
sharing in the procedure of the 
Conference as we peruse the 
pages. Curiously, the problem 
of the relativity or absoluteness 
of values, raised on the West 
Coast in the volume Civilization 
(elsewhere reviewed in this is- 
sue), appears here also. Most of 
the members of the Conference, 
I take it, are absolutists strongly 
defending the massive Tradition 
of Judeao-Christian and West- 
ern Democratic culture. But a 
heretical minority, Mr. Lyman 
Bryson, for instance, in his pa- 
per “What is a Good Society ?” 
adopts the opposing standpoint 
of culture determinism and so- 
ciological relativity. W.L. 


Civilization and Collectivism 


CIVILIZATION: Lectures Delivered be- 
fore the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California, 1941. Univer- 
ay of California Press, Berkeley. Pp. 
190. 


The twenty-third volume of 
the University of California 
Publications in Philosophy, pub- 
lished in 1942, is entitled Civil- 
ization. The central issue around 
which the various contributors 
move is that of the metaphysics 
of values. Various positions are 
defended, both relativism and 


axiology, with opinion sharply 
divided. 

In the opening paper on “Sci- 
ence and Social Context,” V. S. 
Lenzen finds only a half truth 
in the contention of the instru- 
mentalists and social “context- 
ualists” that the development of 
science is prompted chiefly by 
the practical need of action. We 
cannot deny, it is argued, “the 
impetus to discovery that flows 
from the sense of wonder, the 
need to explain, the demand for 
unity.” In “The Conditions of 
Social Control,” Stephen C. Pep- 
per defends a purely naturalistic 
theory of values and insists that 
our metaphysics of social forces 
must be conceived to be either 
mechanical or psychological. The 
idealistic suggestion is dismissed 
as “exhortational” moonshine. 
On this level five “emergent 
functional” laws are suggested 
as the structural framework of 
social telesis, with the practical 
program of human good moving 
between the two poles of indi- 
vidual interest and security as 
circumstances require. In crisis 
or “pressure,” central organiza- 
tion is necessary ; in other times, 
decentralization. The final aim 
offered, however, is “Keep the 
social pressure down to a mini- 
mum.” 


George P. Adams, in “The 
Idea of Civilization,” defends the 
axiological or Platonistic view 
that the content, as opposed to 
the instrument of civilization, 
consists of values or meanings 
that can be detached from par- 
ticular historical circumstance 
and possess objective validity. 
“Civilization,” he writes, “is not 
a biological category.” Its cen- 
tral concern is those values that 
relate to the “powers and pro- 
clivities in the nature of man 
which comprise his distinguish- 
ing traits.’ D. S. Mackay, in 
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“Organization and Freedom,” 
agrees in distinguishing techni- 
cal and telic civilization, the lat- 
ter comprising certain “ideas, 
beliefs and aspirations.” The 
metaphysical status of these val- 
ues, however, is left somewhat 
obscure under the general de- 
scription of “communication.” 
“The idea of civilization,” he 
writes, “is the normative con- 
ception of free communication 
in all of its various forms.” 
Edward W. Strong’s paper on 
“Civilization in Historical Per- 
spective” contends for culture 
pluralism and relativism. That 
there is no absolute standard of 
culture, he argues, “holds more 
promise for efforts to realize [a 
world civilization] than a con- 
viction of absolute justification 
when claimed by any class or 
nation of men.” Taking as his 
point of departure for consider- 
ation the sociological relativism 
of Karl Mannheim, according to 
whom no sociological investiga- 
tion, theory or program can es- 
cape the “ideological” perspec- 
tive of the interests of a special 
group in which the sociologist 
finds himself, A. E. Meldon dis- 
cusses “Judgments in the Social 
Sciences.’ He shows quite easily 
the patent contradiction in- 
volved in all purely instrumental 
or sociological theories of knowl- 
edge. The distinction between 
fact and value, then, is justified, 
and upon it the student of social 
phenomena can take his stand. 
This indeed is necessary if we 
are to distinguish between pro- 
paganda and description; and 
without this distinction there is 
no possibility of a wholesome 
program for social betterment. 
William R. Dennes agrees that 
the facts are what they are, re- 
gardless of any specific defini- 
tion of culture or civilization, of 
which he offers eight distinct 


types. His own view rejoins the 
naturalistic by interpreting civ- 
ilization in biological and psycho- 
logical terms. Rejecting the 
purely amorphous view of hu- 
man nature, he maintains that 
there are “‘basic needs” in man, 
of de facto rather than of tran- 
scendental validity, and their 
satisfaction “is the best norma- 
tive conception to employ in 
evaluating civilization.” This 
volume maintains the usual high 
standard of scholarship tradi- 
tional in this series. W.L. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE 
ENTERPRISE. By Seba Eldridge and 


Associates. University of Kansas 
Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1943. Pp. 
Nally 7 7s 


The results of five years of re- 
search into what the authors 
term the “dynamics of an emer- 
gent economy” are reported in 
this volume. Twenty-nine sci- 
entists, mostly economists and 
sociologists, collaborated with 
Professor Eldridge in examining 
the growth of collective enter- 
prise in its various manifesta- 
tions and in analysing the fac- 
tors responsible for socializa- 
tion. Failing to secure funds 
for research from the founda- 
tions, Mr. Eldridge conceived the 
idea of inviting his colleagues 
and others to work on selected 
aspects of the problem. With 
the assistance of the University 
of Kansas, the undertaking was 
carried through. 

The central hypothesis to 
which the group subscribed in 
advance was 

In a “capitalistic democ- 
racy” (where capital is 
owned mainly by individu- 
als, and where ultimate po- 
litical power is exercised— 
in some measure—by the 
“masses”) extensions of 
collective enterprise (in 
which capital is owned by 
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groups, not by individuals) 
are effected mainly and pri- 
marily through the pressure 
of consumer and/or gen- 
eral public needs or inter- 
ests; although all other ma- 
jor categories or economic 
and social interests. will 
operate variously as minor, 
secondary, auxiliary, deriv- 
ative, or conditioning fac- 
tors in processes of collec- 
tivization. 


A General Guide for Collab- 
orators was prepared, in accord- 
ance with which each person 
proceeded to describe his field 
of enterprise, covering in addi- 
tion to growth of collectivization 
and factors responsible, the type 
of ownership and control, ad- 
ministrative organization, fiscal 
policies, work incentives, work- 
ing conditions, and efficiency of 
service. As might be expected 
the available information varied 
widely, but was especially lim- 
ited with respect to the last 
three aspects. 

The study is presented in five 
parts. In Part I, Mr. Eldridge 
discusses the problem and mean- 
ing of socialization. Part II 
deals with “Fields Already Col- 
lectivized” and contains a wealth 
of interesting information about 
the ten major fields thus classi- 
fied. These are protection of 
persons and property, construc- 
tion and upkeep of roads and 
streets, development and main- 
tenance of harbors and water- 
ways, the postal services, water 
supply and sewage disposal, 
land reclamation, education and 
research, social work and insti- 
tutional care, social clubs and 
fraternal organizations, libra- 
ries and museums. Another 
group of ten major fields under- 
going collectivization igs de- 
scribed in Part III and include 
forestry, rural resettlement, 
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electric power, low-rent housing, 
banking and credit, property in- 
surance, life insurance, min- 
imum income insurance, medi- 
cal service and health care, and 
recreation and leisure-time ac- 
tivity. Part IV, entitled “Spe- 
cial Problems”, is concerned 
with consumers and producers 
cooperatives, organized labor, 
public opinion, financial aspects 
of collectivist developments, and 
the significance of economic 
planning. Part V is “A Theory 
of Collective Enterprise.” 

The significance of socializa- 
tion seems to lie in its effect 
ultimately upon the economic 
and political systems of a na- 
tion. According to Mr. Eldridge 
the United States and Great 
Britain are shifting from a 
democratic, laissez faire capital- 
ism into a democratic, publicly 
controlled capitalism but show 
evidences of trend toward demo- 
cratic publicly controlled collec- 
tivism. What makes collectiv- 
ism grow? Can scientific con- 
trols be devised if knowledge of 
the process is obtained? The 
authors conclude that primary 
factors in the growth of collec- 
tive enterprise have been con- 
sumer and public interests, but 
the social situation as a whole 
must be right for a given move- 
ment to arise. If “specific so- 
cialization movements are a 
function of cultural evolution as 
a whole”, promotion through or- 
ganized effort is directive only. 
Crises accelerate change but the 
social situation as a whole de- 
termines whether socialization 
in a certain direction can occur, 
and consumers and citizens de- 
cide what shall be done and at 
what speed. The Marxian theory 
of the influence of workers as 
an economic class is repudiated. 


The study is valuable for the 
comparable data and extensive 
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factual material assembled on 
the growth and development of 
certain collectivized services. 
The integration of the evidence 
with the theory underlying the 
study is weak. There is con- 
siderable repetition, especially 
in Part V in which the “findings 
of the inquiry” are recapitu- 
lated. Arlien Johnson. 


Psychic Health 


IN SEARCH OF SANITY. By Andrew 
S. Gibb. Farrar and Rinehart Inc., New 
York, 1942. Pp. 546. $5.00. 


In Search of Sanity, is a 
psychological study in psychic 
health. While the work as a 
whole is based upon the writings 
of Freud, Jung and Adler, Jung 
is given first place by the author, 
and fundamental disagreements 
with Freud are acknowledged. 
The book opens with several ex- 
cellent chapters on Scientific 
Methods. Consciousness is adop- 
ted as a primary undefinable 
notion. The concept of “field” is 
borrowed from physics, and mind 
is defined as “field of conscious- 
ness.” Use is made of Jung’s 
concept of transcendence. Tran- 
cendent function is defined as a 
psychic function which enables 
all human beings to observe and 
in some measure to understand 
themselves from a superior and 
comprehensive point of view. 
The four elementary undefinable 
psychic functions are sensation, 
intuition, feeling and thinking. 
These four functions, and the 
introvert and extravert atti- 
tudes, provide a great variety 
of oppositions and combinations. 
resulting in a large number of 
psychological types. It is held 
that the most important prob- 
lems in our lives have to do with 
the inadequate integration of 
our motivating feelings, and 


not with inconsistencies in our 
thinking. 

A concluding chapter on hu- 
man relations holds that while 
there is much agreement regard- 
ing social goals, one of the most 
prolific causes of differences as 
to means is found in differences 
in psychological types. 

This is a well balanced book 
in that it steers a middle course 
between the extreme Freudian 
school, and the mechanistic 
schools of psychology. It also 
preserves a fair balance between 
technical terminology and popu- 
lar ideas; much of it will be 
understood by the layman, and 
may be applied to sanity in liv- 
ing. H.L.S. 


Fountains of Wisdom 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREEK, 
and Other Essays. By T. R. Glover. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 
x, 241. $2.00. 


A certain poignancy of dis- 
tress will come to those who turn 
to the pages of this book, in the 
reminder that the brilliant mind 
that has so long contributed to 
our erudition and pleasure is no 
more. This group of essays is 
entirely worthy of that great 
spirit from which they eman- 
ated, and through their diversi- 
ty of subject a common thread of 


‘relationship runs. The life and 


thought of the Greeks is made 
very vivid and homelike to the 
modern reader. They range 
from the essay which gives title 
to the book through the Purpose 
in Classical Studies, The Greek 
and the Forest, The Greek 
Farmer, Feeding the Athenians, 
The Fairy Tale, The Gastrono- 
mers, Iced Water, Team or Hero, 
Homer and His Readers, and 
the Centenaries of Vergil and 
Erasmus. 
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The book is very much a spir- 
itual autobiography connecting 
the scenes and admirations of 
his life with the places and 
themes of his studies. He roams 
the whole field of European his- 
tory and never forgets the ap- 
plication or connection with our 
common days. It is a book that 
one should read beside an open 
fire, and in the leisure of an idle 
evening, but the richness of as- 
sociation and remembrance will 
make it a never to be forgotten 
experience. Such a book could 
come only from a complete and 
ripe scholarship, and from a 
master of writing. Alas that we 
are not to have more of the 
same kind. It shows no indica- 
tions of staleness nor of senility 
but must be accounted as among 
the best productions of this real- 
ly great scholar. R.T.F. 


THE LAND OF THE GREAT IMAGE, 
being experiences of Friar Manrique 
in Arakan. By Maurice Collis. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. Pp. xi, 265; In- 
dex. $3.00. 


Goa, Arakan, Akyab, these 
names after a quarter millenium 
find themselves in our morning 
papers like antiques drawn from 
some old mausoleum. How the 
Portugese came by that empire 
which is now the seat of war, the 
efforts of the Jesuits to bring it 
into the fold of the Church, their 
method of approach to the Ori- 
ent by an effort of religious un- 
derstanding, community of be- 
liefs with the native religions, 
this and much more is thrillingly 
told in Maurice Collis’ Land of 
the Great Image. 

The importance of the book for 
students of the ancient East lies 
in the vivid descriptions of the 
Oriental courts of his time which 
are more detailed than those 
given anywhere else. Friar Man- 
rique of the Augustine Order 
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had a thrilling story to tell, out 
of his experiences and this has 
been gathered up and put in 
modern form by the author. Sol- 
diers and friars, aristocrats and 
adventurers, the riff-raff of an 
oriental frontier, hangers-on 
and debauchees, these march 
across our pages in living colors 
with an occasional saint like 
Xavier who appears to be in this 
world but distinctly not of it, 
the Heavenly Pilgrim, as he was 
commonly called. A modern man 
finds it difficult to visualize this 
saint as also urging the use of 
the Inquisition for further im- 
pressing the claim of Christian- 
ity upon the “heathen” but such 
was the case and we have the 
description from the hand of an 
eye-witness of an auto-da-fé. 
But if there was toughness in 
the treatment of their converts 
there was also hardihood on the 
part of the missionaries and we 
find Father Manrique among the 
slave hunters or in the depth of 
the jungles, or perhaps the more 
dangerous surroundings of an 
oriental court. In constant dan- 
ger of martyrdom, he seems to 
have seen everything, to have 
been mixed in everything, and to 
have been everywhere. 

As the author sees it here was 
in the making, that struggle be- 
tween the ideals of East and 
West which has now reached its 
climax in the present Japanese 
determination to rule the world. 


To understand the Jap- 
anese explosion over Asia, 
we cannot only regard it as 
a perverted Buddhist cru- 
sade against the encroach- 
ments of Europe. It is more 
than that; it is a struggle 
with America and with what 
America represents. .. . in 
Asia it is she who will de- 
cide the issue and mould the 
future. 
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It is thus becoming clear 
that the real nature of the 
struggle in Asia is not 
chiefly for Japan the roll- 
ing back of the wave of 
1498, but rather a battling 
between two Pacific powers 
for the mastery of Asia, and 
so, of the world. . . The only 
people who might have 
founded a world state were 
the Chinese. Their Confu- 
cian ideology always adum- 
brated it and might have 
effected it had the Manchu 
emperors modernized China 
in the eighteenth century, 
anticipating by a hundred 
years, as well they might, 
the regeneration of Japan. 

If time proves this read- 
ing to be correct, America 
will find herself not only 
mistress of the Pacific, but 
the paramount power in 
Asia. 

The Land of the Great Image 
is not only a fascinating account 
of days and scenes long past but 
has a timeliness which demands 
a wide reading. BE. 


Shakespeare Interpreted 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE NATURE 
OF MAN. By Theodore Spencer. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. xii, 
233.. $2.75. 


The study here undertaken is 
not of the minute sort which 
pries into the sources of a single 
play. It attempts to expound 
the ultimate purport of the com- 
bined discoveries of Shakespear- 
ean research. What Professor 
Spencer is after, he declares, “is 
Shakespeare’s vision of life..., 
its dependence on contempo- 
rary thought, its development 
through dramatic form, and its 
universal truth.” Of all this he 
manages to crowd an astonish- 
ing amount into his volume. 
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Here we can but hint of a few 
of his leading ideas. 


The first section of the inquiry 
is devoted to the Elizabethan 
conception of man and _ his 
world. From the Middle Ages 
had come belief in a benevolent 
general order which embraced 
the material universe, the na- 
ture of man, and his relations 
to society and government. This 
order was thoroughly interre- 
lated. It was thoroughly inte- 
grated. Man, the link between 
the gross and the celestial, could 
not step from his proper role 
without disrupting the unity 
throughout. Before the end of 
the Elizabethan Age this con- 
cept had been challenged. “Co- 
pernicus had questioned the cos- 
mological order, Montaigne had 
questioned the natural order, 
Machiavelli had questioned the 
political order.” The conflict 
which ensued between the opti- 
mistic and the pessimistic views 
about man was “propitious for 
the writing of great tragic 
drama.” 

The second section concerns 
itself with the dramatic conven- 
tion inherited by the Elizabeth- 
an Age. This, descending from 
medieval drama, brought with 
it the expectation of the audi- 
ence “that drama would have a 
serious meaning under its sur- 
face entertainment.” The great 
Scriptural cycles contributed 
the narrative method of the 
Elizabethan chronicle play. The 
moralities passed down a for- 
mula still more important: 
“First we have an account of 
the optimistic picture of what 
man ought to be, we are then 
shown how man is led astray by 
the lower part of his nature, 
and finally we have a reconcilia- 
tion between man and the ruler 
of the universe.” The Shake- 
spearean play is prepared from 
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the recipe: “An existing order 
is violated, the subsequent con- 
flict and turmoil are portrayed, 
and order is restored by the de- 
struction of the force or forces 
that originally violated it.” 


Upon this background of idea 
and technique the third section 
analyzes Shakespeare’s presen- 
tation of the nature of man in 
sundry chronicle plays, in the 
tragedies, and in the last plays. 
We are made to see at all points 
that Shakespeare combined a 
generalized import with the in- 
ner struggle of a particular pro- 
tagonist, that a disturbance of 
order in one realm invariably 
carried over to the other two, 
and that he was engrossed by 
the interplay of appearance and 
reality. His ideas were not 
static, but evolved and developed 
until his vision of human life 
transcended “anything given 
him by his time.” 

The final section tries “to 
judge Shakespeare’s work in re- 
lation to what we believe to be 
true of human experience as a 
whole.” It compares him with 
other great interpreters of the 
nature of man, with Aeschylus 
and Dante for example. It com- 
pares him with thinkers of our 
day. Professor Spencer holds 
that new Elizabethan ideas and 
discoveries started a cycle by 
widening “the split between 
what man should be and what 
he was, and... made the reality 
seem evil under the appearance 
of good.” After three hundred 
years that cycle, he maintains, 
is coming to a close. The trend 
which belittled man and fostered 
determinism is yielding to our 
need for “some psychological 
hierarchy..” So far as litera- 
ture is concerned, “if a first- 
class writer is to appear in our 
century he will have to present, 
in an artistic form that is taken 
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for granted by his audience, the 
individual experiences of human 
beings in relation to themselves, 
to society, and to the larger 
forces that control them.” Mean- 
while it is Shakespeare’s glory 
“to have illustrated in his own 
work more richly than any 
other writer, that rhythm, that 
sequence, that vision, which all 
human beings must recognize 
and accept as fundamental to the 
nature of man.” 
G. G. 


Ethics in a Time of War 


A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
WAR TIME. By James L. Mursell, 
Professor of Education, Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, New 
York, London. Pp. 205. $2.00. 


Out of a very full experience 
educational and _ philosophical, 
Professor Mursell brings us a 
“personal philosophy for war 
time.” The work falls into three 
general divisions: The basic doc- 
trine, or philosophy; the cycle of 
personal relationships, and the 
cycle of material concerns. We 
do not recall any work more re- 
plete with sound and homely 
wisdom than this on the prac- 
tical relations of life. All who 
read it are sure to find helpful 
suggestions for meeting the dif- 
ficult and manifold problems of a 
distressful time. What, after all, 
are the things that matter, he 
asks, and he finds the answer in 
the building up of personality 
and character. This process can 
go on in the midst of disaster as 
well as under other conditions, 
and the forward look is shown to 
be the only means by which one 
may keep from deterioration. 
So, first of all, there is the point 
of view, which is determinative. 
Then he discusses courage, fel- 
lowship, the future, and morale, 
and how they may be cultivated 
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and maintained in constructive 
living. 

The chapters on marriage, par- 
enthood, and friendship in war 
time are of special significance, 
when so many of our young peo- 
ple are called upon to make mo- 
mentous personal decisions. The 
author counsels the way of faith, 
adventure, and optimism, since 
the personality is built up by the 
exercise of bravery and courage 
rather than by a sense of secur- 
ity. No future, he contends, is 
secure, and our futures neces- 
sarily grow out of the present 
decisions. He backs up his dec- 
larations with apt illustrations, 
and in this case it is the deterior- 
ation that has come to the 
French with the trust in the 
Maginot Line. There is food for 
thought in every page, and yet a 
simplicity which lends itself to 
easy comprehension. R.T.F. 


HUNGER FOR WHOLINESS: Man’s 
Universal Motive. By Thomas H. 
Howells. The World Press, Inc., Den- 
ver. Pp. 307. $3.00. 


Hunger for Wholiness, by 
Thomas H. Howells, a psycholo- 
gist of the University of Colo- 
rado, is a snappy, bumptious and 
enthusiastic book on ethics. As 
the title indicates, it is an ac- 
count of life on its personal level, 
primarily, interpreted in the 
frame of the holistic (wholistic) 
or integrative category. The 
background for this account of 
man is laid by a consideration 
of wholistic or integrative pro- 
cesses in Nature, beginning with 
an impressive account of this 
principle operating in the realm 
of electro-magnetic fields, _and 
successively rising to the inte- 
grative processes of life and 
higher selves. The latter part 
of the book applies this prin- 
ciple to an interpretation and 
analysis of the basic values of 
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personality, that is, Love, Play, 
Beauty, Faith, Liberty and So- 
_cial Growth. The volume is 
_ worth reading. It-contains a 
considerable number of valuable 
apercus, and its wholistic ap- 
proach throws much light on the 
nature of man and the goal of 
his life. And it stresses a solid 
truth that needs to be empha- 
sized in an age that has been 
too easily defeatist and has too 
frequently descended to the level 
of living that is episodic, imme- 
diatist, and blind to the larger 
horizon and prospects of exist- 
ence. The volume strikes me as 
at times excessively euphoric in 
its enthusiasms and _ its opti- 
mism ; but this quality may indi- 
cate either the youthfulness of 
the author or a fine histrionic 
power of keeping to the level of 
youth as his intended audience. 
I am inclined, also, to feel that 
references to sex are a bit over- 
done and at times even slightly 
raucous; but perhaps this evalu- 
ation must be marked off to the 
older generation that hasn’t dug 
up all of its complexes. I am not 
sure, again, that the author’s 
general exposition harmonizes 
with his explicit statement that 
“the essential and ultimate func- 
tion of religion is biological, but 
on the social rather than an in- 
dividual level.” This seems to 
me patently false logically and 
historically (with respect to the 
religious masters). Perhaps the 
author, also, is a bit too hard on 
the theologians. And, finally, 
maybe it is worth suggesting 
that the opening paragraphs of- 
fer us a beautiful impossibility. 
The shepherd on the hills east of 
ancient Nineveh could not have 
known anything about the mech- 
anistic hypothesis of Nature. He 
was undoubtedly an animist. The 
author’s considerable power of 
pregnant suggestion is couched 
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in an imaginative and eager 
style that at times rises to the 
level of the poetic. W.L. 


Some Remembered, Some 
Forgotten 


EVANGELICALS, REVOLUTIONISTS 
AND IDEALISTS: Six English Con- 
tributors to American Thought and 
Action. By Francis John McConnell. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. 
Pp. 184. $1.50. 


Evangelicals, Revolutionists 
and Idealists, by Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, is a popularly-written 
study of Oglethorpe, Wesley, 
Whitefield, Paine, Berkeley and 
Wilberforce. The story is well 
told, done simply and to a turn, 
and well seasoned with kindli- 
ness, judiciousness and scholar- 
ly urbanity. Appraisals are im- 
partial and fair. Like all good 
biography this little volume 
arouses in uS anew an appreci- 
ative sense of the forces that 
underlie history and have given 
to us our times and selves. Peda- 
gogical overtones give practical 
interest to the reading: for in- 
stance, the challenge of a mor- 
ally alert imperialism, the sig- 
nificance of Biblical criticism, 
the problem of social reform, 
and the need of an overhauling 
of the problem of Time by the 
personalists. These chapters 
comprise the content of the 
eighth series of lectures in 
Biography on the Drew Founda- 
tion at Drew Theological Sem- 
inary. W.L. 


THE FORGOTTEN HUME: Le bon 
David. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


Pp. xv, 251. $3.00. 


“Regrettably, the only Hume 
that is widely known today is the 
Inquirer. The intellect is much 
alive; but, lacking a contempo- 
rary Boswell, the man is for- 
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gotten.” Thus observes Ernest 
Campbell Mossner of him who in 
the 18th century was Scotland’s 
chief man of letters and, on the 
Continent, the supreme literary 
name in all Britain. Mr. Moss- 
ner’s volume, The Forgotten 
Hume, helps to bring back to life 
the colorful figure most of us 
know largely in terms of the 
formal pages of his philosophi- 
cal writings. This biographical 
study deals with his relations 
with the Scottish poets, the Mod- 
eratist clergy in Edinburgh, 
Boswell, Johnson and Rousseau. 
The Rousseau affair is studied in 
detail, with a full exoneration of 
Hume as its outcome, and this, 
from the standpoint of the stu- 
dent of philosophy, is probably 
the most valuable chapter in the 
book. As the subtitle suggests, 
“Le bon David,” the author in- 
terprets Hume as a true philos- 
opher, a paragon of the virtues, 
who stood head and shoulders 
above the age in benevolence, tol- 
erance, equanimity, and contro- 
versial courtesy. In his own 
words: 

With the passing of a 
century and a half, how- 
ever, it may now be possible 
to appraise the character of 
Hume with justice and to 
place the humanity, the 
benevolence, and the good- 
ness of the great inquirer 
beyond controversy. His 
had, indeed, been the good 
life, perfectly fulfilling the 
ideal implied in the motto 
inscribed on his personal 
seal: TRUE TO THE END. 
To establish that fact has 
been the broad purpose of 
this book through the por- 
trayal of its hero in his re- 
lations with contempora- 
ries, particularly with close 
associates.” (p. 212) 
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In this study the author has 
also succeeded in giving us a 
considerable amount of local 
color of the Britain in the days 
when, as Voltaire declared, in 
ironical pose, “it is from Scot- 
land we receive rules of taste in 
all the arts—from the epic 
poem to gardening.” Prints of 
Ramsay’s portraits of Hume and 
Rousseau, that are of consider- 
able interest to the student, are 
included in the volume. W.L.® 


The Puritan Dilemma 


MILTON AND THE PURITAN DI- 
LEMMA, 1641-1660. By Arthur Barker. 
The University of Toronto Press, To- 
ronto Press, Toronto, 1942. Pp. xxvi, 
440. $3.75. 


The justification for a new 
study of Milton’s prose tracts is 
presented by Professor Barker 
as follows: 

It may be thought that 
in thus devoting a volume 
exclusively to his contro- 
versial prose works I have 
lost sight of the fact that 
his greatness lies in his 
poetry. That is not the case. 
Two arguments in defense 
of a study of this kind may 
be offered: that a full and 
exact understanding of Mil- 
ton’s prose is essential to 
a complete understanding of 
his great poems, and that 
the prose is full of interest 
in itself. 

He further maintains that Mil- 
ton’s prose does not constitute 
a mere digression but an essen- 
tial unit of the poet’s entire 
work; as such he proposes to 
treat it. Milton’s whole attitude 
during the period in question 
may be illogical but not insin- 
cere. His opinions underwent a 
profound change between his 
first and his last tracts. As Pro- 
fessor Barker phrases it: 

The movement of his 
thought may be described 
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as a steady shift from the 
Puritan right to the ex- 
treme left; but he belonged 
to no party, since none had 
a programme he could re- 
gard as wholly satisfactory. 
There is of course nothing 
new in the statements quoted 
above. All scholars have felt. 
that the Puritan interregnum 
found Milton unprepared as yet 
to fulfill his destiny as a poet, 
and his patriotism found expres- 
sion in the relatively humdrum 
writing of pamphlets. But no 
one has hitherto presented in 
such detail as does Professor 
Barker the analyses of the separ- 
ate groups of tracts and shown 
the shifting of Milton’s point of 
view as new challenges pre- 
sented themselves to him. These 
challenges constituted the “Puri- 
tan dilemma,” the opposition of 
the cause of liberalism to the 
strict nobility of the Puritan 
ideal. More and more Milton 
found himself to adhere to the 
cause of the restrictionists; in 
all the great questions of church 
and state he evinced that restive- 
ness that is to be found in all 
great liberals. He was not logi- 
cal of course. Few students of 
“Comus” have ever been satis- 
fied with his specious defense 
of virginity—it is doubtful 
whether Milton himself was ever 
convinced by it. So he found 
himself advocating in 1645 what 
he might have condemned in 
1640. The big point was that he 
was sincere in this advocacy— 
he was not defending divorce 
from a merely selfish point of 
view. As Professor Barker says: 
This view of the problem 
arises from his conviction 
that a true marriage is a 
union of minds, not merely 

of bodies. 
The treatment of Milton’s 
prose works here presented at- 
tacks the subject under five large 
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headings or “parts.’”’ These are 
“Reformation and Liberty,” 
“Liberty and Conscience,” “Lib- 
erty and Justice,” “The Spirit 
and Liberty,” and “Principles of 
Liberty.” It is thus Liberty that 
is the guiding note throughout 
Milton’s long prose career. How 
shall men attain and hold fast 
to that priceless possession—in 
their worship, in their domestic 
lives, in their government, in 
their education? In this quest 
Milton was not altogether suc- 
cessful. As Professor Barker 
puts it: 

Milton’s failure to arrive 
at a doctrine of complete 
religious liberty is not pe- 
culiar to him. It is typical 
of the group which consti- 
tuted a centre party be- 
tween the Presbyterians on 
the right and the extreme 
sectaries on the left. 


Yet he continued the struggle, 
in the face of many disappoint- 
ments, for an end that was not 
really to be achieved. That end 
is best described by Professor 
Barker: 

Though he revised his 
theory of the one right dis- 
cipline prescribed by God, 
Milton never abandoned his 
belief in the need for disci- 
pline according to absolute 
divine truth, nor his con- 
viction that this alone be- 
got admirable and heavenly 
privileges. Throughout the 
revolution he was closing 
up truth to truth as he 
found it revealed in experi- 
ence and clarified by that 
intellectual ray and the 
voice of reason. Because ex- 
perience seemed to show 
that the only trustworthy 
discipline must come within, 
he became increasingly cer- 
tain of the intimate con- 
nection between Christian 
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and human liberty. He was 
confirmed in his belief that 
the end and good of a people 
free by nature could not 
be achieved otherwise than 
through the real and sub- 
stantial liberty fully to be 
enjoyed in a commonwealth 
modelled on that only just 
and rightful kingdom. These 
convictions were sharpened 
by the far surpassing light 
@® which accompanied his 
blindness, so that Christian 
liberty became for him the 
main end of government. 
This book is a worthy contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Mil- 
ton’s mind and work. It is pro- 
vided with ample documentation, 
a good bibliography, and an 
adequate index. 
L. W. 


A Dragnet of Recent Donne 
Scholarship 


JOHN DONNE SINCE 1900: A Bibli- 
ography of Periodicals. By William 
White. The F. W. Faxon Co., Boston. 

Ppo2s. 


In the Cambridge University 
Press Bibliography of John 
Donne (1932) Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes was “principally ’ con- 
cerned with Donne texts” and, 
for the twentieth century, named 
but a limited number of sec- 
ondary sources. In a compila- 
tion begun at the University of 
Southern California Professor 
White of Whitman College, now 
on duty with the Army Signal 
Corps in Alaska, fills the omis- 
sions and makes an approxi- 
mately full record of what has 
been published since 1900. 

With brief separate sections 
regarding Donne portraits, re- 
prints of the poems, and pub- 
lishers’ notices, he arranges the 
material in two main groups— 
periodical articles and book re- 
views. Under the former the 
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items are alphabetical by auth- 
ors; under the latter, alpha- 
betical by the titles of books 
published. The items are in- 
formingly annotated, and the 
work is introduced by a concise 
preface. 

In 1940, through an odd acci- 
dent, the general public focused 
its attention upon Donne. The 
fact that the Hemingway title 
For Whom the Bell Tolls was 
taken from Meditation No. 17 
in the Devotions on Emergent 
Occasions led to so unprece- 
dented a demand for Donne’s 
works that copies could not be 
proeured in Ameriea. No com- 
parable incident has disturbed 
the seemliness of Academe, but 
the present compilation bears 
evidence of a trend. “The twen- 
tieth century,” as Professor 
White points out, “has seen a 
remarkable revival of interest 
in the Dean of St. Paul’s, which 
reached its height in 1981, 
the tercentenary of his death,” 
in the publication of fifty-one 
articles. 

G. G. 


Dryden’s Correspondence 

THE LETTERS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
With Letters Addressed to Him. Com- 
piled and Edited by Charles E. Ward. 
Duke University Press. Pp. xvii, 196. 
$3.00. 


In 1800 Edward Malone, 
after the first systematic search 
for Dryden’s correspondence, 
printed forty-five letters, taking 
great liberties with their text 
but supplying valuable notes. 
Eight years later Scott published 
a forty-sixth letter. Nearly a 
half-century passed before Rob- 
ert Bell, in 1854, gave six more 
to the public. Until the twenti- 
eth century only a single letter 
more was brought into the 
canon. Now in the first serious 
attempt since Malone’s to as- 
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semble and edit the entire corpus 
Professor Ward places before us 
sixty-two letters by Dryden and 
fifteen by his correspondents. 
It is disappointing that diligence 
so commendable could not have 
met ampler reward. 


Particularly regrettable is the 
scarcity of letters before 1682; 
we have almost nothing of Dry- 
den’s struggles, shifts, and aims 
during the years when he was 
winning a foremost place in 
English literature. For the last 
two decades of the century the 
showing is much better. Three 
groups of letters are especially 
interesting: the correspondence 
with Jonson shows Dryden deal- 
ing with a hard-boiled publisher, 
that with Walsh shows him en- 
couraging and promoting the 
aspirations of a rising young 
man of letters, and that with 
Mrs. Steward shows him ex- 
tending an old man’s gratitude 
and graciousness “to a young 
and devoted relation.” 


Professor Ward fears that “to 
the casual reader who is not a 
specialist, the letters may seem 
extraordinarily dull.” The re- 
viewer hardly thinks so. Dryden 
it is true, seems not to have been 
ambitious of epistolary art. But 
he is quaint in his old-fashioned 
amenities and when he addresses 
his old teacher on the treatment 
accorded his son or explains just 
how far his conscience permits 
him to curry favor at court he 
becomes engagingly human. 


The volume is edited with 
scholarly care. The annotations 
are particularly valuable and 
bring out many obscure facts 
as well as sundry relationships 
not hitherto known. The sole 
complaint, a minor one, is that 
the conjectural dates, which are 
ably discussed in the notes, 
should not also have been in- 
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serted in brackets with the let-- 


ters themselves. 
G. G. 


Wuthering Heights in Gondal 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY 
JANE BRONTE. Edited from the 
Manuscripts. By C. W. Hatfield. (With 
reconstruction of the Gondal story and 
arrangement of the Gondal epic. By 
Fannie E. Ratchford.) Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xxiii, 262. $2.80. 


The editing of Brontéana has 
been notoriously haphazard. The 
more grateful therefore are we 
that the present compilation by 
an outstanding Bronté scholar 
offers much enlightenment and 
calls for new appraisals regard- 
ing a feminine genius of strange 
and high order. © 

In 1845 Charlotte Bronté came 
upon a manuscript volume of 
verse in the handwriting of the 
second sister, Emily. She was 
convinced that “these were not 
common effusions, nor at all 
like the poetry women generally 
write. I thought them condensed 
and terse, vigorous and genuine. 
peculiar music — wild, melan- 
choly and elevating.” 


She persuaded Emily and the 
third sister, Anne, to issue with 
her the next year a selection of 
their poems under the masculine 
but correspondingly initialed 
pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell. She almost cer- 
tainly had a hand in choosing 
and editing Emily’s contribu- 
tions. In 1850, after Emily’s 
death, she issued further poems 
by Emily, adding to them titles 
and verses, and in one instance 
(it is suspected) herself fashion- 
ing an entire piece with the pur- 
pose of making her sister better 
understood. 

After Charlotte’s demise her 
widower, the Reverend A. B. 
Nicholls, returned to Ireland, 
taking with him all the Brontéan 
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manuscripts, including those of 
Emily and copies he had made 
of some of Emily’s. From this 
time the story of the poetic pub- 
lication of the second sister is 
extremely complex. Batches of 
manuscript would come to light, 
those corrected by Charlotte, 
those transcribed (with errors) 
by Nicholls, those remaining 
(often in incomplete form) as 
Emily left them. To add to the 
confusion, Nicholls had not been 
able to distinguish the writing of 
the three sisters or even of their 
brother and had bound with 
Emily’s manuscripts sundry 
pieces by Charlotte, Anne, and 
Branwell. Moreover the docu- 
ments had become dispersed 
among collectors, some of whom 
would not let scholars consult 
them. Access has not yet been 
obtained to all the material. 
Most of it, however, is at last 
within reach, the non-Emilyean 
poems have been detected and 
ousted, the original Emilyean 
readings have been restored, and 
a chronological arrangement has 
been made which seems to ap- 
proach accuracy. 


But there were other be- 
wildering factors than those we 
have reckoned with. At the age 
of thirteen or fourteen Emily 
created an imaginary island in 
the North Pacific and called it 
Gondal. Through the rest of 
their lives she and Anne wrote 
numberless stories and poems 
about this place, about its “con- 
federacy of provinces or king- 
doms, each governed by an her- 
editary ruling family,” about 
the agelong rivalries between 
great houses, and about the 
transplanting of these feuds to 
Gaaldine, an imaginary South 
Pacific Island which the Gonda- 
lans “explored, conquered, and 
partitioned.” The extensive 
prose literature the two sisters 
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evolved in connection with these 
shadowy regions and people is 
Supposed to give “a full and 
detailed background for their 
poems. Unfortunately it has 
been lost, and for lack of it much 
of the poetry is cryptic. To add 
to the obscurity, the characters 
are identified by varying names 
and sets of initials, “correspond- 
ing to given name, family name, 
and titles... . The heroine . ue 
enjoys six certain designations, 
probably more.’ Finally, the 
altering or expunging of refer- 
ences to Gondal had caused 
Emily’s poems to be interpreted 
as highly personal. It is now 
clear that many, and possibly 
that all, relate to the island and 
not to the author. 


Even so, the mark of the 
author is upon them. Wuthering 
Heights has its scene on the 
familiar Yorkshire moors. The 
Gondalan pieces have theirs in an 
area which is mythical and un- 
charted. But, as Charles Morgan 
declares, one genius produced 
the two works, “the same un- 
reality of this world, the same 
greater reality of another, being 
in them both, and in nothing 
else that the human mind has 
produced. The poems and the 
novel are twins of a unique 
imagination.” 


G. G. 
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Snapshots of America 


PRIMER FOR AMERICA. With Dec- 
orations by the Author. By Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin. The Macmillian Co., 
New York. Pp. xiv, 166. $2.00. 


America has been long in 
evolving a literature distinc- 
tively American. The process is 
by no means complete, though 
from Civil War times it has 
gone on more or less steadily. 
Mr. Coffin’s volume is a homely 
and rugged contribution to it. 

The level, as the title suggests, 
is that of the primer. The form 
is that of the modified folk bal- 
lad. The material is a synthesis 
of things our people have seen 
and done. One after the other, 
the peddler, the country doctor, 
the Dunkard, the lumberjack, 
the four foot orator on Friday 
afternoon at school, the cross- 
roads grocery store, the log 
book, the haircut, the circus, 
plug tobacco are sung in poems 
cut to page length. Mr. Coffin 
does not attack; he looks upon 
scenes and vocations and calls 
them good. His book is about 
the people and intended for the 
people. It passes in review ob- 
jects and persons that literature 
normally overlooks. And we are 
inveigled as we read. We like 
the America of the past; we take 
heart about the America of the 
future. G. G. 
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